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THE GREAT DAY IS NEAR AND IT HASTETH GREATLY 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


HE soul of America awakes to the meaning of the President’s mission. He puts out 

to sea and the mind of the people gradually comes to a true perspective. We need 

it. He has been too much with us. His very nearness has made his great faith in 
- us and in all the peoples of the earth count less than he and they deserve. 

Our kindred in other lands know this better than we do ourselves. When they called 
to him, “Come over and help us,” they confessed his power as they revealed their need. 
But it was not his person, for of that they are ignorant, which opened the eyes of common 
men to the light. It was impersonal freedom speaking, the word made flesh, that filled them 
with great expectation. 

Let our faith in the President as he speaks truth be as great as the faith of the Presi- 
dent that mankind is able to make the truth abound, and we shall be equal to this supreme 
democratic task. We rather than our Captain stand to-day before the seat of judgment. We 
are the people. Let us be sure that we are worthy of ourselves. 

Let us try to understand our chosen leader, as he goes forth to declare our mind 
and seal the covenant with our allied brethren. He speaks plainly :— 

“The gallant men of our armed forces on land and on sea have consciously fought for 
the ideals which they knew to be the ideals of their country. I have sought to express those 
ideals; they have accepted my statements of them as the substance of their own thought and 
purpose, as the associated governments have accepted them; I owe it to them to see to it, so 
far as in me lies, that no false or mistaken interpretation is put upon them, and no possible 
effort omitted to realize them. It is now my duty to play my full part in making good what 
they offered their life’s blood to obtain. I can think of no call to service which could tran- 
scend this.” 

Get these words by heart. Thus shall we be able at our firesides to sustain our spokes- 
men at the peace table. The spirit overleaps sea and land. It is everywhere, it is all- 

powerful. Let it be righteous altogether. 

Let the enemies who lurk within our own household be known. Mean and Miele 
offences come in our press to make discord and to excite the scornful. Embittered wilful- 
ness speaks out of the mouths of mischievous men of divers political parties. Wicked sloth 
of prophets who for fear and incompetence will not prophesy dulls the unwary soul in this 
sacred and critical hour. 

“The day of the Lord is at hand. He hath prepared a sacrifice, he hath bid his guests. 
The great day of the Lord is near, it is near and it hasteth greatly. Gather yourselves to- 
gether, O nation that hath no shame; seek righteousness, seek meekness. Let not thy hands 

_ be slack. At that time I will bring you in, for I will make you a name rasa a Brae arch 
all be peoples of the earth.” 
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E SALUTE a fellow-countryman, James R. 
Mann, of our lower house of Congress, for 
his immediate and patriotic announcement 


on Tuesday that, speaking for himself and . 


the Republican party, of which he is the leader there, we 
shall have no word that will embarrass or hamper the 
President in his great peace mission at Versailles. From 
whatever viewpoint it is read and whatever the motive 
of it, the fact is, this authoritative disclaimer of factional 
interest in the time of our supreme engagement does 
more than any other single incident to warm our hearts 
and make us feel comfortable in this unprecedented situ- 
ation. It is real statesmanship, and the Republicans are 
profoundly to be congratulated, especially by those who, 
like this journal, are not in any sense partisan nor even in 
the restricted sense political, but who are exceedingly 
concerned always that the principles of true religion shall 
be kept inviolate in the nation’s heart and her ethical 
attitude beyond reproaches of any sort. Mr. Mann is 
quite right, “the American people would not be in sym- 
pathy with any attempt to pin-prick the President while 
he is away”; but the people are slow to articulate their 
wrath between elections, and suffer many things. Is this 
a blessed harbinger of our behavior as a people while our 
President is away? Let us see if we cannot win such 
approbation from him when he returns as will compen- 
sate for all our constraints from customary criticisms. 
We can at least admit one thing,—many of us have a keen 
conscience—for the shortcomings of our neighbor. 


RE THERE among our readers persons who re- 

member the address of Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jr., at the Unitarian Festival, May 27, 1914? He was 
speaking in praise of popular impulse. It is curiously in- 
teresting to remark his promise that “but a little way 
ahead I seem to see the popular impulse that will dom- 
inate in this country, an impulse toward amalgamation, 
an impulse toward world-relations, a vision of the na- 
tions united in a world-state ; and the leaders of organized 
opinion in that near future will be they, I think, who have 
recognized already the world-impulse to recognition of 
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art as universal, philosophy as universal, science and in- 
vention and discovery the common interests of all civilized 
men. If to all these interests we add the world-wide in- 
terest in order and in political stability, we are not far 
from the era in which this country and each country shall 
be one state of a world-federation. .. . It is your duty 
and mine, if we care for the American citizenship of the 
near future, for the-future of this State and this neigh- 
borhood, to endeavor to get into touch with the popular 
impulse toward a cosmopolitan state, toward the recog- 
nition of all races, of all creeds, in public affairs and in 
social connections.” 
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ELAX!” says the adviser of nerve-worn people. 
And so say we, but with a caution. We 
must not relax so as to lose hold. ‘That is the men- 
tal tendency, and the human liking, after a great strain. 
But to relax completely and suddenly is as much the ex- 
planation of breakdowns as the strain itself. People begin 
to feel now under what a strain they have been living 
these last years, with the world balanced between losing 
and gaining its soul. Now the world is sure it possesses 
its soul is the time, like getting well of influenza, when 
there is the most danger of failing to keep it. The athletic 
director tells the runner to hit it up gradually, in his 
training, and slow down gradually too. It is stopping 
when he has caught his car, as much as running for it, 
that puts a man’s heart to dangerous test. Just now there 
is still more reason for not relaxing. We have a bigger 
job than ever, now that the job of fighting is over. The 
United War Work shows us this and the Red Cross cam- 
paign to open will illustrate it still further. From every 
pulpit, platform, and editorial desk in the country ser- 
mons should be preached from the text, “There is no dis- 
charge in that war.” Opening up the countries we have 
been shut out of will reveal enormous needs; new 
emergencies are far from unlikely, conditions on a vast 
scale are very unsettled. The critical period of the war, 
like our revolution, is after it. The sacrifice of life is not 
required ; but life must be given, nevertheless, and no one 
should let up in the least in his giving. 


RASH abounds in ministers’ as well as in other 

men’s libraries, according to a Unitarian lecturer 
who has been going among the churches on a mission. He 
explodes his wrath that men supposed to be educated 
should stack their shelves with trivial stuff, and among 
the newest books fill up with ephemeral “war babies.” 
He remarks that there is nothing in the plea that min- 
isters cannot afford books, because they have plenty of 
them ; moreover, the parsons farthest removed from pub- 
lic libraries seem to have made the worst mess of choos- 
ing their volumes, which in a peculiar sense are their very 
instruments of usefulness. Contemporary literature in- 
cluding the new books must be read, but, as is rightly ob- 
served, if one has to choose between the heated and hur- ” 
ried journalist. on Russia and Vesalius on “De Corporis 
Humani Fabrica” (1543), the palm should go to the 
latter. It is plain that the minister, especially if he is of 
us, who knows how to choose his books and articles will 
succeed in his work. It is also plain that our men want 
the best books, but in many cases have not the knack of 
getting them. The Register will attempt at regular times 
to learn from various sources what is worth reading in 
the magazines and among the recent books, and offer this 
information to our readers. We lay stress on the min- — 
isterial need because we speak from our own experience. 
We are sure our laity will also welcome this feature, for 
of book jomptes and readers sa area enbopess people. . 
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‘ONE of us enjoys being lied about. Let us have 

the facts.” No, gentle reader, this is not a candi- 

date for Congress who is protesting in the heat of a cam- 
paign, but a theological seminary dean, J. F. Vichert. His 
institution, Colgate Seminary, under the Baptist name, 
suffers along with others, it appears, under the indirect 
aspersion that it undermines the faith by its “false teach- 
ers and false teaching.” One of the stalwart among the 
medizvally orthodox brethren accounts for the lack of 
young men in the ministry and for the poor stuff many 
men preach by the “abominable new theology” of certain 
Baptist schools. Therefore, Dean Vichert. Says he: 
“T should like to suggest an investigation. Let there be 
an impartial jury of men who have been at pains to keep 
abreast of modern thought, who are acquainted with the 
problems of science and philosophy, know something of 
critical and historical methods of investigation.” But 
doesn’t the dean see he gives the whole thing away by 
such a stipulation? It is naive that for all his book learn- 
ing he would compose a jury of only such men as would 
of necessity be modern to the core. This is plain, of 
course, to another Baptist, a practical pastor, Dr. Samuel 
M. Lindsay of Brooklyn, who has a reputation for real 
liberality, as we know well, but who here speaks very 
cautiously and as if he were indeed rigidly orthodox, even 
seeming desirous of the staid view of such doctrines as 
the virgin birth, the second coming, the resurrection, and 
the final estate of those who refuse to accept Christ as 
Saviour. He suggests that each theological school give a 
statement of its faith, and then the church will know. Of 
course, they will do nothing of the kind; nor can they. 
Their variations in belief are so great that they will not 
be reconciled. What we admire is honesty even above 
modernity. A theological mossback is to be preferred to a 
scholarly trimmer. And there is much to be said for those 
who protest against such scholarship as leaves a student 
with -a critical temper rather than with a spiritual savor. 


OOD CHARACTER is always the most valuable 

asset of any boy or girl who looks out upon the 
world with wonder, longing, and a little fear. Every 
wide-awake youth wants to find a place among the 
world’s workers, but he seldom takes in the very 
important fact that there is a place ready and 
waiting for the youth who is qualified. Every em- 
ployer of labor is anxiously scanning the labor market, 
eager to discover and set to profitable work the few who 
are above all others prepared to work, honestly, skilfully, 
and faithfully. Not only are intelligent employers wait- 
ing for those who are industrially fit, but all society is 
prepared to give such well-set-up young men and women 
places, incomes, and promotion. If such simple facts 
as these were understood and accepted, the strife that 
now agitates a part of the labor world would be followed 
by silence, while everybody would set about the business 
of making himself fit to be elected. Employers of labor 
would be compelled to offer work and opportunity to the 
worthy sons of toil, and outside of the employers’ world 
- new and better opportunities would open on every hand. 
The loudest outcries come from the people who are dis- 
appointed because they claim the fruits of industry and 
good character without giving adequate returns in service 
and trained ability. They would gather grapes from thorns 
and figs from thistles, and then wonder why a heartless 
world was so selfish and unsympathetic. Lettheemployers’ 
-associations and the labor organizations lift up the same 
banner and agree to make good character the most desir- 
_ able product of culture and half the needless strife would 
instantly cease and a new era of progress would set. in. 
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HE, freedom of the seas” is not an altogether happy 

phrase by which to designate a problem of consid- 
erable difficulty that attends the making of a new peace, 
and it is somewhat to be regretted that our President 
made use of it in stating his fourteen items of a proposed 
settlement ; though if one were asked what else he should 
have said it might be hard to answer. For more than a 
hundred years England has held the mastery of the seas. 
During this time, in days of peace, there has been little 
ground of complaint against the manner in which she has 
used that command. She has maintained an effective 
police of the waters of the world, and for the rest, in 
later days at least, has interfered with nobody. Her 
supremacy, for example, did not put the slightest check 
on the growth of Germany’s maritime strength. But in 
times of war unhappy complications have arisen. The 
rights of neutrals have been seriously interfered with, 
and there has been no sufficiently clear international law 
to deal with situations which have arisen. A century ago 
what England said was, and had to be, international law. 
The commerce of this country was then all but ruined at 
the hands of both England and France. The United 
States went to war with England to get some redress for 
this, though the war produced little result except to con- 
vince England that America was a foeman worthy of her 
steel. In this present war, again, international law has 
proved but a poor safeguard for neutral nations. “Ques- 
tions of blockade and contraband have been in a very 
nebulous state. It is now greatly to be desired that rules 
should be formulated and agreed upon, so that belliger- 
ents may be kept within due bounds, and so that neutral 
nations may know exactly where they stand. This is the 
real problem covered by the expression “the freedom of 
the seas.” Popularly, the problem is clouded by being 
mixed up with the question whether or not England is to 
continue to have a navy of preponderating size. But that 
is not the most important question. What we want is a 
clear and definite law of nations to regulate the use of 
navies, whether they be big or little. The size of Eng- 
land’s navy has not much to do with it, save that, obvi- 
ously, it is not the business of any one nation to make 
international law. Otherwise, recent history furnishes 
little occasion to dread or deprecate her naval strength; 
and most of us are grateful enough that she had it 
in the hour of need. It may be said that we are never 
to have another great war and therefore the difficulty is 
not likely to become again acute. ‘That, however, is 
hatdly a safe calculation. ‘The assembling of the peace 
council provides a rare opportunity for the formulation 
of laws that shall give to neutral commerce its just rights. 
These rights never have been adequately defined, though 
it is plain enough that however they may be stated they 
have been shamefully trampled upon again and again. 
If Mr. Wilson can get this matter attended to at the 
coming conference of the Powers, and can secure a 
worthy settlement of the problem, his attendance there 
will be abundantly worth while. 


That is a thin philosophy and void of fibre which be- 
lieves that we can have an enduring and strong inter- 
nationalism without the virility, the ardor, and the in- 
tensity of love of one’s own country. 


He is a miserable man who this day coddles a far-off 
religion of the past, or dreams about a theoretical religion 
of the future ; for God is, and he is alive in the hearts of 
his children in such miraculous and stupendous opera- 
tions: as the world has never known. 
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ONGRESS, or at least the minority in Congress, 
( regarded with dissatisfaction the personnel of the 

peace delegation as announced by the President a 
few days before he sailed for Europe at the beginning 
of the week. Nevertheless, the appointments were gen- 
erally considered as adequate to the task that awaits the 
President and his fellow-delegates in Paris. It was as- 
sumed that Secretary of State Lansing and Col. Edward 
M. House would be members of the delegation, and their 
designation did not cause surprise. Henry White’s ap- 
pointment came somewhat as a surprise, although Mr. 
White’s services as ambassador to Italy and to France, 
and as American representative at Algeciras, were ad- 
mitted to be valuable assets in the diplomatic negotiations 
to come. ‘The appointment of Gen. Tasker H. Bliss was 
a preparation for the important military problems that 
will come within the province of the discussions. Never- 
theless, there was a feeling of keen disappointment in the 
Senate because no member of that body had been invited 
to accompany the President. ‘This dissatisfaction found 
expression, at the reassembling of Congress last Mon- 
day, in the introduction by Senator Cummins of Iowa, 
a Republican, of a resolution that four Democratic and 
four Republican Senators be sent to Paris to keep the 
Senate informed of the course of the negotiations. There 
appeared to be a chance at the beginning of the week that 
the resolution would be adopted. 


N HIS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, reassembled for 

its final session, the President made the important dec- 
laration that the problems of readjustment and recon- 
struction would be left to the executive branch of the 
Government. In spite of a strong feeling among Repub- 
licans in both houses that a Congressional commission 
should be appointed to devise means and methods for the 
transition from conditions of war to those of peace, it 
appeared at the beginning of the week that the Presi- 
dent’s programme would be carried out in the absence 
of any concrete action by Congress. Other features of 
the President’s address that attracted country-wide at- 
tention was the view that the future of the railroads ought 
to be left to Congress to determine, and the plea for a 
large-scale resumption of public works, such as reclama- 
tion of arid, swamp, and cut-over lands, to provide work 
for discharged soldiers and increase the area of cultivable 
land available for their settlement in the process of re- 
adjustment. The President’s plea for full justice to the 
patriotic womanhood of America by the national en- 
franchisement of women once more brought the much- 
mooted problem before Congress and the American 
people. 


N THE EVE of the sailing of the American dele- 

gates to the Peace Conference at the beginning of 
the week, some of the issues that await solution by the 
Conference loomed large in the international discussion. 
Among these issues perhaps the most significant were the 
formation of a League of Nations and the determination 
of the meaning of the phrase “freedom of the seas.” 
Premier Lloyd George, in the course of his electioneering 
addresses, has affirmed Great Britain’s adherence to the 
principle of the organization of a League of Nations ad- 
vanced and vigorously advocated by President Wilson. 
The British Labor Party, the emerging political force in 
the United Kingdom, has given its indorsement to the 
proposed League. Official and unofficial utterances in 
France have indicated clearly that the Government and 
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people of the French Republic also favor the guarantee 
for the future peace of the world of which the author- 
ship is universally credited to the President. 


OME of thes: difficulties that beset the projected 

League of Nations are revealed by declarations by 
British statesmen and influential London newspapers, in 
favor of a domestic policy that shall insure to Great 
Britain the maintenance of the naval supremacy which 
Germany has so utterly failed to break. In a recent pub- 
lic statement, Winston Churchill, one of the outstanding 
figures in the British governmental organization in the 
first year of the war, appealed to his countrymen to keep 
clearly in mind the necessity of building up and main- 
taining a sea-power that should serve, in accordance with 
British tradition, as the bulwark of the Empire. This 
view is upheld vigorously by such journals as the London 
Times and the London Chronicle, which point out that 
the formation of a League of Nations must not involve 
the abandonment of the settled British policy of keeping 
a firm hold on the sea-roads of the world, the pathways 
of the British Empire. 


| Fa IS APPARENT that there will be some difficulty in 
reconciling a system of international control with the 
maintenance of a predominant sea-power by any nation. 
This difficulty is further emphasized by the programme 
of naval construction to which the Government at Wash- 
ington is adhering regardless of the passing of the urgent 
need of warships for the purposes of the present war. 
The question of free seas, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent’s proposal of the League of Nations, promises to 
tax the best diplomatic capacity not only of the American 
delegation, but of the Peace Conference as a whole. 


EVELATIONS of the disquieting radicalism of 

British labor are furnished by the election manifesto 
which the British Labor party issued at the beginning of 
the week. British labor, which is conservatively led and 
thoroughly organized, demands such far-reaching reforms 
as the nationalization of land, of communications, of elec- 
tric power, and of armaments. ‘The Labor party, in its 
appeal to the electorate, goes beyond the consideration 
of domestic reconstruction and urges the reconstruction 
of the world by the weaving of the International Labor 
Charter into the structure of the League of Nations and 
the granting of freedom to Ireland and India, the im- 
mediate evacuation of Russian territory by the Allied 
forces, and the recognition of the right of self-determina- 
tion for all the subject peoples of the Empire. 


ESS RADICAL, but equally important, industrial re- 

forms are set forth by the Labor Committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies in a report on provisions 
for international labor legislation to be inserted in the 
coming treaty of peace. The programme includes pro- 
visions for a minimum age of fourteen years for the 
employment of children; an eight-hour day for adults in 
factories and mines, with a half day’s rest weekly; un- 
employment insurance and legislation concerning acci- 
dents occurring during the period of employment; and 
equality in wages and working conditions for foreign 
and home workers. : 


A N IMPORTANT movement affecting the last- : 


mentioned clause of the programme outlined by the 
Labor Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies is 
suggested by the recent announcement by Edward M. 
Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
of his plan to equalize maritime competition in the world 
by equalizing the standards of employment of merchant 
ships. 
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for American ship-owners to compete with their foreign 
rivals. Mr. Hurley’s plan, if successful, would solve the 
question, not by reducing American standards, but 
by raising foreign standards to correspond with our 
own. Rid 


Brevities 


Let every man’s conduct be honest and of good report, 
for by so doing will we continue in national unity, 
democracy, and peace. 


Hear this, all of us. Gen. Pershing speaks: “Victory 
was our goal. It is a hard won gift of the soldier to his 
country. Only the soldier knows the cost of the gift we 
now present to the nation.” 


At Cornell University, President Schurman is ad- 
vocating a combination of military training with intra- 
mural athletics which will insure the fullest discipline 
and the best expression for the love of games and sports. 


President Charles W. Eliot, speaking of the part we 
took in the war, says: “The united action of the people 
for the nineteen months past testifies that they are guided 
and inspired by certain religious teachings of supreme 
efficacy.” 


When a newspaper is noisome and sensational in a try- 
ing time, as the usually steady and sound Baltimore Sun 
was on Thanksgiving Day, thanks to its managing editor 
who got somewhat beyond his depth in European waters, 
it is quite refreshing to note first how completely the level 
heads in journalism rebuke the erring brother, and sec- 


-ondly, how dead yesterday’s newspaper is. 


Communications 


For a Unitarian College 


% HE matter of greatest concern to the church to-day 
| is that of Christian leadership.” 
“How to meet this crisis is engaging all church 
officials.”’ * 
“A look to the past will show that the small Christian 
college has always been the source of Christian leader- 
ship. Eighty-five per cent. of ministers, missionaries, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries and social workers 


have come from the small Christian college.” 


~ “One Christian college, between the years of 1904 and 
1909, produced more leaders in the various lines of Chris- 
tian activity than did all the state universities of the 
United States combined in the same period.’ e 

“About seventeen per cent. of the graduates of Chris- 
tian colleges enter distinctive lines of Christian service, 
while not more than one per cent. of the graduates of 
tax-supported schools enter such service.” 

These statements, astounding as they are, are not 
thoughts of mine springing up from a subconscious mind 
supersaturated with pedagogical hallucinations. 


* T take the sentences from an article in the American 


Friend, signed by the worthy presidents of these good 
uaker ilaces: Earlham, Wilmington, Guilford, 


Haverford, Pacific, Penn, Whittier, and Nebraska 
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_ the warm approval of the British Seamen’s Union, one 
- of the most powerful labor organizations in the world. 
_ American shippers have been protesting against the 
 LaFollette Act as a measure which makes it impossible 
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The idea of a Unitarian college was first suggested to 
me by Dr. Francis A. Christie of Meadville. I have 
thought well of it ever since I began to consider the 
suggestion. 

The war is over. Peace is here. The destruction is 
ended. The construction must begin. Can we, I ask 
frankly, construct in any better way than that of starting 
a Unitarian college, which in addition to its other work 
will be sure to rear spiritual leaders in number and power 
to fill our somewhat small ranks? 

Croyp HAMPTON VALENTINE. 


The Spirit in the Ceremonial 


HE decision of the Unitarian Ministerial Union of 

Boston to hear Rev. Dr. William Harman van 

Allen, rector of the Church of the Advent, Boston, 
address them on “The Spiritual Significance of Catholic 
Ceremonial” seems to me to be an event of unusual im- 
portance for the interests of our denomination. ‘That 
Catholic ceremonial has spiritual significance, no one, I 
think, who is at all acquainted with the history and the 
theory of sacramentalism could for a moment doubt. 
May I venture, through your columns, to recommend to 
my brethren in the Unitarian ministry two or three brief 
treatises giving in compact and popular form some of 
the most interesting of the information regarding ritual- 
ism and ceremonialism as it is practised both in the 
Anglican and in the Roman branch of the Catholic 
Church? Other more compendious volumes are available 
if one cares to pursue the subject in farther detail. 

The best general non-technical treatise in English on 
the whole subject, though written from the Roman stand- 
point, is “The Externals of the Catholic Church. Her 
Government, Ceremonies, Festivals, Sacramentals, and 
Devotions,” by Rev. John F. Sullivan (P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, 1917, 385 pp., crown octavo, $1.50). 

The best available introduction to the Anglican or 
Protestant Episcopal (High Church) position is “The 
Ritual Reason Why,” by Charles Walker, revised by 
Very Rev. T. I. Ball, LL.D. (Young Churchman Co., 
Milwaukee, 1912, 259 pp., 16mo., -paper 50 cents, cloth 
$1). 

Another convenient Roman Catholic guide in these 
matters is “Catholic Ceremonies and Explanations of the 
Ecclesiastical Year,’ translated from the French of Abbé 
Durand (Benziger Brothers, New York, 1896, 283 pp., 
16mo., paper 25 cents, cloth 50 cents). 

All three of these books are illustrated. And there are 
others to be had of brief compass. I would name also 
the following as authoritative and valuable to the student 
of liturgiology :— 

“The Prayer Book. Its History, Language, and Con- 
tents,’ by Evan Daniel, M.A. (London, 23d ed., 1913, 
682 pp., 8vo., $2.50). 

“Kveryman’s History of the Prayer Book,” by Percy 
Dearmer, D.D. (Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, 
1915, 268 pp., illustrated, 8vo., boards 75 cents, cloth $1). 

The best general treatises in English on the Mass are 
“The Mass and Vestments of the Catholic Church. 
Liturgical, Doctrinal, Historical and Archeological,” by 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Walsh (Benziger, 1916, $1.75), and 
“History of the Mass and its Ceremonies in the Eastern 
and Western Church,’ by Rev. John O’Brien, A.M. 
(Benziger, 15th ed., $1.25). 

In his well-known lectures, “External Religion: Its 
Use and Abuse,” the modernist, Father Tyrrell, 
speaking of “The Insufficiency of Merely Internal Re- 
ligion,” says: “Every human religion, in order to be 
practicable and congenial to our nature, must have its 
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body as well as its soul; its outward and visible expres- 
sion, in words, dogmas, rites, and organization, as well as 
its inward sense. All puritanical attempts at a mere 
philosophical, spiritual religion, discarding outward and 
imaginative expression, are violently unnatural, and fore- 
doomed to failure.” In these words we have, as weli 
as it can be expressed, a declaration of the principle 
that underlies sacramentalism in religious worship. 
Lewis C. Carson. 


Nationalism Must Live 


EADERS of the Register who seek wise judgments 
R on debatable subjects will surely welcome, as I do, 
the frequent symposiums you print. Of course, 
no symposium can rise higher than its sources; and your 
latest, ‘“What Kind of a League of Nations do you 
Want?” is somewhat weakened by the well-known views 
of ultra-pacifists and non-resistants, whose positions 
were antagonistic to the war, and whose ideas are the 
same now,—often utopian and visionary. The results 
that lovers of justice and fraternity seek for all mankind 
are hopeless if such propositions are adopted. (‘They 
will not be.) 

Dr. Gannett and Rev. Minot Simons offer workable 
suggestions and guiding-points toward the desired goal. 
A League of Nations must be created or the sacrifices so 
vast will be lost. All nations must join,—Germany in- 
cluded, of course,—and establish sensible, statesmanlike, 
fraternal methods of administration. A League of Na- 
tions formed in wisdom, acting for justice, and capable of 
expansive power,—that is the cry of those who did the 
fighting and brought about the possibilities of having a 
League. Dr. Gannett sums up the operative channels 
very well, as follows: 1. A Supreme Court of the Na- 
tions, with a Council of Conciliation to settle disputes. 
(That was Edward Everett Hale’s favorite thought.) 
2. A Congress for International Legislation. (That is 
President Wilson’s plan.) 3. An International Army 
and Navy acting as a militia or police to maintain law 
and order if infringed,—such a force being certainly 
needed at the outset to make disarmaments sure. (‘That 
was advocated always by Edwin D. Mead, Elihu Root, 
Ex-President Taft, and similar leaders in peace organi- 
zations. ) 

Nationalism is not to be uprooted, but developed into 
a vigorous part of internationalism; military guards are 
not to be abolished, but reduced to necessary peace, law, 
and order requirements ; justice is not to be left to help- 
less sentiments, but—tempered by mercy—made the basis 
of a real brotherhood; in sure-footed evolution, the 
inspiring watchword, Liberty, Justice, and Fraternity, 
shall become a world-wide reality. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


From the National Capital 
COMMENTATOR 


WasHINGton, D.C., 
November 30, 1918. 


HESE BE DAYS OF EXODUS. Steadily but 

| surely the war workers and military folk slip away 
home. Messrs. Hurley and Hoover have arrived 

in Europe and are busy solving the vast problems of food 
supply and transportation, the former apparently soon 
to become by invitation of the Powers a colossal Joseph, 
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the alloter of the food of the world. Mr. McAdoo has 


left the Cabinet and is touring in the South. The first of | 


the year he also will cease to be Director of Railways. 
Last night a host of journalists took train for New York 
to embark on a special transport and set sail with sev- 
eral hundred other correspondents for Brest and the 
Paris Conference. On Monday the President will take 
the coyntry and Congress into his confidence, explain 
why he is propitiating Neptune in an effort to undo the 
work of Mars, and define his convictions as to the meth- 
ods and ideals of domestic reconstruction. On Tuesday, 
with the representatives of France and Italy as his and 
the Nation’s guests and with a great staff of expert ad- 
visers, he plans to sail out of New. York Harbor on a 
German leviathan rechristened the George Washington, 
and proceed on his way to get a reception from the peo- 
ples of Europe such as no king or emperor or vicegerent 
of God ever received in history, modern, medizval or 
ancient. Whether his reception from some of the “Elder 
Statesmen” and conventionally trained diplomats who 
outwardly are all smiles and inwardly are all sneers will 
be equally cordial is doubtful. But this has been a peo- 
ple’s war and it is going to be a people’s peace. Neither 
Talleyrand nor Trotzky is going to be its patron saint, 
not to mention Bismarck or Disraeli. ‘The President of 
the United States is to sit at the head of the table, and 
he will stay there long enough to see that the main 
courses are well cooked and well served. 

Not being honored as generally in his own country as 
he is abroad, which is the way of prophets and idealists, 
he leaves a capital divided in opinion as to prudence and 
the necessity of the innovation he is sponsoring: Yet 
here again it has to be borne in mind that much of the 
dissent is chronic and comes from men who believe he 
can do nothing well or disinterestedly. Undoubtedly 
Congress, with his dominating personality absent, will be 
inclined to cavort and kick over the traces, and the Demo- 
cratic party leaders who have leaned on him so long are 
not happy at the prospect of having to stand erect and 
strike a stride. But that either the National Legislature 
or the Federal Judiciary will be party to any fundamental 
impairment of his prestige or his influence while abroad 
is not probable. Legalists like Mr. Wickersham may 
cavil, and partisans who can see nothing good in any- 
thing he does may rail at him. But the more light that 
fair-minded onlookers get on the situation the deeper 
grows the conviction that he has heard a “S. O. S.” call 
from Lloyd George, Clémenceau and Col. House that can- 
not be unanswered; because he has a moral authority 
over the peoples of Europe, that, if possible, must be 
saved to democracy as over against Bolshevik anarchy. 
The canard that he is obtruding where he is not wanted 


already has taken its place in the storeroom of fabrica- 


tions, alongside of the yarns about a Creel-censored “cov- 
ering” of the Peace Conference by American journalists, 
and the attack on him for claiming control of the cable 
systems, a step which turns out to have been advised by 
Mr. Theodore N. Vail of the leading telephone and tele- 
graph company of the country. These incessantly manu- 
factured and subtly propagated falsehoods about the Na- 
tional Executive at the present juncture of history are 
so uniformly exposed for what they really are in the 
course of time that were the stakes at issue less momen- 
tous the liars would doubtless grow weary. It is true 
that the President might forestall some of them by a 
shrewder method of publicity about himself and his plans 
effected by such a group of journalists as Mr. Roosevelt 
in the days of his reign kept at his beck and call. How- 
ever, Mr. Wilson is not that sort of a tactician, and he 
suffers temporarily because he is not. He has his eye 
on the historian of to-morrow. ee oe! 


a 
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THE DEATH OF MR. FRANCIS E. LEUPP, who 


for so long a time worthily represented the New York 


Evening Post as its Washington correspondent, and who 
had the confidence of so many-of the leaders of both 
parties for years, has led the Nation (New York City) 
to comment on the passing of the type of correspondent 
from the capital which he probably best typified in his 
day. That the service of the present corps is anything 
like as independent in thought, illuminating in analysis, 
and educational in effect as was the case with the men 
who were Mr. Leupp’s contemporaries, is hardly argu- 
able. Consequently there are many aspects of life here 
that get but scanty notice, and that superficial; and the 
citizens of the country have far from adequate interpre- 
tation either of men or of measures. One result of the 
alteration in conditions is the waning interest in Congress 
and in Senators and Congressmen, and the waxing inter- 
est in and reliance upon the Executive, who does get 
something like a fair description of his-words and deeds. 
Mr. Leupp and his contemporaries also enjoyed far 
greater liberty of dissent from the home office than is 
now encouraged, and they were allowed ampler chance 
to be individual in comment and interpretation. Too 
+ . 

many of the present corps simply echo “leads” from New 
York or Chicago or Boston. ‘They find what they are 
told to find and say what they are expected to say. 


THE WASHINGTON OF TO-MORROW is to have 
two elaborate memorials built with funds given by re- 
ligionists to commemorate eminent men and great causes. 
One is to have the backing of the Baptists of the North 
and of the South and will do honor to the memory of 
Roger Williams and the principle of soul-liberty and 
religious toleration for which he stood. It will take the 
form of a church in the Mt. Pleasant region of the north- 
western section of the city, nigh unto the newer homes 
of the foreign diplomats and the rapidly growing resi- 
dential district on the heights near the Rocky Creek Park. 
The other memorial will be a $1,000,000 edifice in honor 
of Cardinal Gibbons and in memory of the Roman Cath- 
olic youth of the country who have died in the Great 
War. Presumably the edifice will rise at Brookland on 
the grounds of the Catholic University and give to that 
institution what it much needs—a great place of religious 
assembly and worship. The appeal for funds is to be 
nation-wide. 

The two projects provide a theme for meditation by 
the historian of religious evolution in the United States ; 
and it will be interesting to see whether the twentieth- 
century Baptist of Boston or Atlanta really cares much 
for the former resident of Salem who became persona 
non grata to the Puritans and journeyed southward to 
the Providence Plantation. 


TO THE MANY ADHERENTS of sects that origi- 
nated with the Pilgrims and Puritans, who through the 
generations since the anti-slavery crusades have invested 
so much of their thought, personal service, and money in 
privately endowed and denominationally supported 
schools for the Negro in the South it will be interesting 
news that Commissioner of Education Claxton has gone 
out of his way as an official to express grave concern 
over the future of these institutions. Individuals who 
have supported them in the past are not going to be able 
to do as much for them in the future; and denomina- 
tional support never can be counted upon to duplicate 
the sums which are now pouring into the treasuries of 
other Southern schools as the result of their tapping fed- 
eral as well as state treasuries. One has only to think 


of the altered status of Hampton and Tuskegee to-day as 
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claimants upon New England donors from the days when 
Samuel Armstrong and Booker T. Washington were an- 
nually invading the region and taking away thousands of 
dollars, to realize how altered the outlook is, appraised 
in terms of personality, not to mention the changed status 
of financial competition with state-aided secular schools. 


THE PETITION TO PRESIDENT WILSON from 
thousands of priests of the Roman Catholic church, pre- 
sented to the Chief Executive just before he started for 
Paris, is a sign of the times indicating that Irish Home 
Rule is still a live issue and that the pressure for Ameri- 
ca’s moral support of lesser peoples to obtain autonomous 
rights within the circle of the nations is going to take on 
a very concrete form again, though probably not along 
the old lines for which Parnell, Redmond, and the parlia- 
mentary leaders stood. Prior to the war colonial por- 
tions of the British Empire were all for Irish Home Rule. 
Post-war public opinion the world over is going to make 
it more difficult for Ulster Protestantism and British 
Conservatism to defeat the plan. But lest the United 
States become too over-righteous as a preacher on the 
subject, it is well to note that already in the Philippines 
steps are being taken for raising the same issue. Even 
more self-government is urged than President Wilson 
and Governor-General Harrison have conceded. By the 
way, is not the average American as ignorant of and 
indifferent to the real state of affairs in the Philippines 
to-day as the average Briton, by tradition, is said to be 
ignorant of and indifferent to the status of India? 

Gil PY ME 


United War Work Drive to Victory 


A story of remarkable achievement by one who 
was a great factor in it, prepared especially 
. for the Register 


HOWARD B. GROSE, D.D. 
Religious Press Department of the Y.M.C. A. Publicity Bureau 


TOTAL of $203,179,038 given by the American 
(ae people for the United War Work Fund—that was 
the announcement of a superb success made at the 
conclusion of the drive in New York; a conclusion de- 
layed by the determination of the drive leaders in the 
city to “go on” until its $35,000,000 quota was. raised. . 
“The result,” said Dr. John R. Mott, director-general of 
the campaign, “is the largest sum ever provided through 
voluntary offerings in the history of mankind.” <A result 
achieved, too, in the face of such obstacles as few drives 
for money have ever encountered. The time for prepara- 
tion was short; the merger declared by the President 
caused dismay and delay, since considerable unfavorable 
opinion had to be mollified and much material already 
prepared had to go to the scrap-heap; the Liberty Loan 
cut into the preparation period; the Congressional elec- 
tions distracted attention; and the influenza capped the 
climax, making the projected speaking tours impossible 
and a rearrangement of carefully planned programmes 
necessary. As if this were not enough, just at the 
moment when the drive was to begin the armistice an- 
nouncement came and the public gave itself up for the 
first two days of the campaign week to delirious joy 
over peace! 
Yet the drive went on. Thanksgiving for peace may 
have stimulated some gifts, but it soon became evident 
that the general feeling was that now that peace was in 
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sight not all the money asked for would be needed. 
That demobilization was more productive of demoraliza- 
tion than actual warfare had been sedulously preached 
through the press, but it was difficult to get people to 
believe it. The war pressure was off, and there was no 
chance to counteract the arguments making against large 
giving. When all this is taken into account, certainly the 
result was wonderful, viewed from any angle. And the 
one thing that did it was just this—it was for our boys! 
The money was to be spent for their comfort and help 
and cheer, just as it had been, and, nothing was too much 
or too good for the American boys—the finest product in 
the world, to quote Secretary Daniels. 

When the original week closed, nearly all the States 
had exceeded their quotas. New York and Pennsylvania 
were the notable exceptions. In Pennsylvania it was a 
matter of the war chests in Philadelphia and other cities, 
and returns from these were not available. In Minne- 
sota, too, the Minneapolis war chest mieant much, and 
returns were not in. Then as for Greater New York, it 
must be remembered that the quota of $35,000,000 was 
equal to that of twenty-seven of the States, and the entire 
total of the Empire State was only $44,000,000. ‘This 
indicates the financial resources of New York, but also 
indicates the kind of work necessary to raise such an 
amount. The campaign was engineered by some of the 
ablest men of the business world, headed by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who devoted practically all of his time 
for weeks to the movement. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion gave $5,000,000 at the start, and when it looked as 
though the effort must stop with about $3,250,000 lack- 
ing, it was announced that a “small group” of citizens 
had agreed to underwrite one-half the sum needed, if the 
balance was raised. Under the impulse of this guaran- 
tee of about $1,625,000 the teams went at it with re- 
newed vigor, and at the end of five days the entire total 
of $35,000,000 was raised within $370,000, so that the 
guarantors got off easily. It then appeared that the 
“group” consisted of two individuals—John D. Rockefel- 
ler and John D., Jr. This makes a new definition of a 
“group,” but the result was eminently satisfactory, and 
caused an unusual demonstration in which the leader 
transferred the praise from himself to the loyal workers. 

It was a notable fact that every section went over the 
top. The South had no State lacking in excess per- 
centages, and Texas was conspicuous for doubling its 
quota. New England was in excess in every State, and 
Boston was one of the first of the large cities to reach 
its quota. ‘The navy gave more than $300,000, and the 
army as much more, showing the appreciation of the men 
themselves for what has been done for them. It was 
especially creditable that China gave $1,000,000, Cuba 
$250,000, Mexico $100,000, Japan over $100,000, and 
little Porto Rico $80,o0o—a fine tribue to the work 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has done in those 
countries. 

When the result was known—more than $32,000,000 
above the sum at first asked—Dr. Mott said: “The 
campaign has furnished the most impressive example 
thus far afforded of religious unity and co-operation. 
When before have the leaders and the many millions of 
followers of the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
religious bodies of. a great nation joined forces for the 
accomplishment of a common, unselfish object? The 
campaign has generated in many a community an at- 
mosphere of thorough understanding—an atmosphere in 
which men come to loathe to differ and to determine to 
understand. It is a great thing for any people when, 
without weakening or sacrificing any vital principles, they 
make up their minds that they will seek to understand 
those from whom they may conscientiously have dif- 
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fered. ‘To all who have so generously given of their 
time and effort, from the President and his associates to 
the humblest giver, the Campaign Committee sends 
thanks, not for itself, but for those to whom the gifts 
will mean so much in these next crucial months—the 
brave men of our army and navy.” 

Special thanks were accorded the newspapers of the 
country, which gave so freely of their space and influence, 
and without whose support success would have been im- 
possible. ‘The religious press has its merited share in 
this acknowledgment, and I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to express appreciation of the cordial co-operation 
of the editors of.the religious papers not only in this cam- 
paign, but in all the work which the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and other organizations have been doing 
for the welfare of the men in camps here or in service 
overseas. 

The editor of the Christian Register should derive 
pleasure from the fact that he has been second to none 
in his steady support of the campaign and in devotion to 
the highest interests of our men, as well as to the cause 
for which they and the country have so nobly and success- 
fully stood. As I have long been committed to the thesis 
that the religious press ought to be a leader of thought, 
and that brains and enterprise embodied in a personality 
will count nowhere more conspicuously and effectively 
than in the editorial chair of a religious paper, it is com- 
forting to have a weekly illustration of the truth of the 
thesis at hand. 


Christian Science Sifted 


A Unitarian clergyman makes a belated visit to a meeting 
of ‘‘testimonies”’ and learns several lessons 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


the word,—getting the chaff separated from the 

wheat, the good from the bad, the true from the 
false. I have desired for some time to put this new 
claimant in the religious field under observation and 
analysis. JI have heard ministers of several denomina- 
tions confess themselves puzzled at the rapid spread of 
this new gospel. They could not explain it. But I hold 
that there must be some good in such a movement, else 
it would die soon after birth. 

Accordingly, a few weeks ago, as I was passing through 
two cities of Southern California, I went to two Christian 
Science public services, and with note-book in hand, and 
with impartial but critical spirit, I set down the pros and 
cons of the ethical and religious situation as I saw it. 

The church, or meeting-place, was practically filled by 
about three hundred people. The day was August 18. 
Average people they seemed, in face, manners, and garb, 
such as any minister would be glad to see in his pews. 
Several colored people were in evidence. The organ was 
a good one and was extremely well played during eight 
minutes before the exercises began, not in concert fash- 
ion, but as was fitting for the time and place. A man and 
woman sat in the “Readers’” seats. They were dressed 
simply and were quiet and dignified in all their actions. 
Presently the man rose and gave out a hymn, a familiar 
one of Charles Wesley’s. All stood up and sang, skil- 
fully led by the organ. ‘They sang heartily, as if that 
was a part of what they had come to do. Next, the man 
read a selection from the Book of Revelation. His read- 
ing was that of a self-conscious elocutionist anxious to 
get all his words pronounced properly and with never a 


(tie word SCIENCE “sifted.” Yes, “sifted” is 
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particle of fervor, yet by a very slow and deliberate man- 
ner bringing out the values of the words and sentences. 
On the whole it was effective. It was better than most 
of the Bible reading you will hear in the general run of 
pulpits throughout this land. Afterward there was a 
season of silent prayer, and then came the low-water 
mark of the entire service. I refer to that singular ver- 
sion of the Lord’s Prayer wherein one reader repeats the 
prayer, sentence by sentence, clause by clause, and the 
other reader follows each sentence with Mrs. Eddy’s 
verbose, grandiloquent and often unintelligible interpre- 
tation of that’sentence. I heard it once before, fifteen 
years ago, and it struck me both times as presumptuous, 
illiterate, then humorous and pathetic, almost irreverent. 
So far, in the service, all had appealed to me as worthy 
and uplifting. But this dreadful sophomoric burlesque 
on the simplest, grandest expression of devotion in all 
Christendom made me wonder how any one with either 


an ordinary high-school training in English or a normal - 


sense of earnest direct devotion could endure the painful 
antiphony. 


P to this point, in my study of Christian Science as 

manifested in its public exercises, I had not found 
enough new and vital substance to explain that sect’s 
growth. When the next number on the programme came I 
felt this lack more than ever, for it was a hymn by Mrs. 
Eddy, of a commonplace tone, dogmatic, and far from 
poetic, and it deserved about a sixty per cent. mark, if 
one were going through a standard hymnology with a 
blue pencil. On the whole, the best and most uplifting 
part of the fifty minutes which the service covered was 
the part made up of the readings from the Old and New 
Testament. ‘They were, for the most part, taken from 
the noblest and most devotional chapters, and were read 
very slowly, with dignity, but with no freedom or fervor. 
A self-conscious, painstaking, meticulous rendering it 
was, by both the readers, man and woman, as if they were 
reading for a prize, before a committee sitting with pen- 
cil in hand to mark against them any mistakes they might 
make in pronunciation or inflection. The selections from 
Mrs. Eddy, which were given alternately with the Bible 
selections, were characteristic,—prosaic, dogmatic, often 
meaningless even to a man of psychological training and 
mystical leanings,—but they abounded in what I may call 
spiritual “color-words.” Soul, Being, Eternal, Infinite, 
and similar undéfinable terms gave the selections the 
appearance of profundity when there was only obscurity 
and vacuity. In all fairness I believe that this semblance 
of depth, this commercializing of mystery, is one of Mrs. 
Eddy’s great assets. To the ill-educated mind it is agree- 
able, and when blended with her unfailing dogmatism 
may well pass as the message of an enlightened soul who 
speaks, “not as man spake,” but with the authority of 
direct knowledge. 

The service came to an end in due time, and as I went 
out several people greeted me in a friendly way, yet so 
far I had not seen anything which was untque among 
services of Christian worship, nothing which would ac- 
count for the growth of this sect. But as I walked away 
reflectively I recalled the notice which had been given of 
a meeting on Wednesday evening, and I resolved to at- 
tend that, still searching for the secret, still sifting the 
good from the error in Christian Science. _ 

The next Wednesday evening found me in a Califor- 


nia city two hundred miles away, but that city had several 


Christian Science churches. Consulting a church calen- 
dar in a local newspaper, I went at seven o’clock to one 
of them. 

The building was arranged like a theatre or public 
hall, semicircular, with two deep galleries; and before 
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the meeting had fairly begun, there were over twelve 
hundred persons present. They were in the proportion 
of one man to five women. On the platform sat a man 
in plain civilian dress, at a desk, and he led the meeting. 
It was much like the previous meeting in manner and 
matter until the “personal testimonies” were reached. 
Then I saw at once that a new feature had been brought 
forward. For a half-hour the iron hand of “Mother 
Eddy” was set aside, and one person after another arose, 
as encouraged by the leader, and told about being healed 
from disease. I listened with great interest and entire 
impartiality, and I now saw what was the tap-root in 
this singular amorphous plant of our modern religious 
I understood two things; namely, what 
brought twelve hundred persons on that hot night into 
that hall, and second, what holds so large a number of 
people to this form of religious faith. 

Those people came partly because they had been 
“healed” at some time in the past. Their gratitude and 
loyalty had been aroused. But chiefly they came from the 
simple motive of curiosity. The “testimonies” were of 
great variety and were given with entire sincerity. I 
myself was mildly interested, apart from my wish to 
study the phenomena, in hearing those widely differing 
narrations of sickness turned into health. Of course the 
narrations were unconvincing and even absurd to a 
listener like myself. For example, one man said: “I used 
to have a great many boils. ‘They made me unable to 
work,” and he went into details. “Then I took two treat- 
ments, and”— I expected to hear him say, “and I had 
no more boils,” but instead he said, “and I did not have 
so many boils afterward.” Later, a woman, with tearful 
earnestness, stated that she had been much troubled by 
headaches. She was persuaded by a friend to have three 
treatments, and—‘“the headaches did not come so often 
and were not so bad.” I heard this also: The leader 
read a letter from a young man in the army. He had 
taken an examination in some technical subject. When 
the returns came in he had not passed.. He was much 
disappointed, for he had studied hard and thought he had 
handed in a good paper. In his despondency he took two 
treatments. A day later he heard from headquarters 
that a mistake in names had been made and he really had 
passed with a high mark. Query: Just where did the 
healing do its work? Presumably on the careless ex- 
aminer. But doubtless no such troublesome question as 
this entered the minds of the people about tne. 


EXPECTED this kind of mental looseness and was not 

disturbed. Instead, I was looking for the vital force 
which brought those twelve hundred persons together 
and held them. And I found it in the evident sincerity 
and concreteness of those testimonies. The speakers 
fully believed that they had been cured from definite 
disabilities. They held the meeting close to real life. 
The meeting was much like what the earnest class-meet- 
ings of the Wesleys must have been in the early days of 
Methodism. Indeed the mental and spiritual-atmosphere 
of that assemblage closely resembled a prayer-meeting. 
And it bettered the average prayer-meeting in that the 
participants talked about concrete things. Moreover, 
there was a sincere religious spirit evident. Of course 
it was all selfish, no altruism, no service, yet thankful- 
ness and joy. Many of the speakers ended by saying, 
“And I am so grateful to”’— Here I half expected to 
hear “grateful to my Saviour” or “to my Heavenly 
Father,” but instead it was invariably “to Christian Sci- 
ence,’ which I thought a lame and lamentable ending to 
an otherwise beautiful sentiment. 

On my way out and along the street I talked with a 
man who guardedly informed me that he was a “theatre 
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man” and had been healed a few years before. He 
quoted, as had several of the speakers, the words of Mrs. 
Eddy, as words of authority. And I felt about him and 
them that they had found something to lean upon. They 
rested content upon a system as dogmatic as ever was 
offered by any church council. 

So these are the results of my brief excursus into the 
field of Christian Science, as manifested in public meet- 
ings. The forces which I have pointed out, together 
with the shrewd business methods which have charac- 
terized this cult from the beginning, make clear to me 
the reasons why it flourishes. It has both helped and 
hurt. It has cured and it has killed—by encouraging a 
neglect of sane remedies ; but it has good in it, and prob- 
ably more good than harm, in this restless age and 
among our nerve-worn people. I have said nothing about 
Mrs. Eddy herself or Dr. Quimby, or the text-book of 
Christian Science, or the common practices and methods 


of “healers,” although I have definite opinions about them. . 


I have tried instead to observe and report upon certain 
phenomena of public services of worship, setting aside 
for the hour the many direct experiences I have had 
with individual followers of this singular composite of 
medicine and religion. 


Story of a Famous Church 


Samuel West, who might have become a shoemaker, and 
John Pierpont, stupendous genius, serve old Hollis Street 


GEORGE L. CHANEY 
II 
D* SAMUEL WEST, the minister of the church of 


Needham, venturing once and again into the city 
church in Hollis Street in brotherly exchange with 
its minister or in neighborly supply of its vacated pulpit, 
was so loudly called to settle there that he was persuaded 
to stay,—overpersuaded, his Needham parish thought and 
said in their reluctance to part with him. But he saw his 
calling with judicious eyes and approved it with twenty 
years of unobtrusive but unfearing fidelity—1789-1809. 
He was fifty years old when he came to Hollis Street, 
but that did not hurt him in the eyes of that sen- 
sible old parish, to whom added years gave an in- 
crease of power. ‘To my mind, joining in imagina- 
tion with the invisible congregation of which I am 
a part, this modest, capable, charitable, clean, cheerful, 
circumspect, comfortable man, walking in no vain show, 
but wrapt in meditation as with his scholar’s gown, and 
beaming with kindly human interest as he walked and 
talked with his people by the way, is the livest, loveliest, 
sweetest actor or preacher of them all; and, though noth- 
ing more tragical than every-day life—which Heaven 
knows is tragical enough—walks the stage with him, and 
his story is all told when it is recalled of him, as he dared 
to write in the journal that survives him, that he had so 
wrestled with a natural irascibility that he had not “felt 
his temper for forty years” and all that time the minister 
of two parishes—I find myself more moved with heart- 
warmth and safe. admiration toward him than toward 
either of the more brilliant preachers before or after 
him. He left his Needham parish rather abruptly, but 
“time and conversation” and meetings in the market-place 
in later years softened their regrets and renewed their 
confidence in each other. 
Samuel West was born in Chilmark, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, in times when the food and raiment trades were 
itinerant and went visiting from house to house. It was 
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during one of these visitations by the travelling shoe- 
maker that young West so deftly patched together out 
of scraps of leather a promising shoe that he decided to 
follow shoemaking as his life-callirig. In which case, as 
he afterward humorously muses in his Autobiography, he 
might have ministered to the soles of men as he had min- 
istered to their souls. But a child’s thoughts are not long 
thoughts, and fortunately he did not carry out his modest 
resolution. On the contrary, he lived to become, as I have 
said, to my thinking quite the most edifying minister in 
that distinguished line of preachers with which the Hollis 
Street Church is associated. Hardly one of his sermons 
survives him, but the fruit of his labors was in the con- 
tinuing power of his church. He never wished to come to 
the city church. The Needham parish was good enough 
for him, and there he might have remained to the end of 
his .days, or of his natural powers, if he had not been 
overpersuaded to come to Hollis Street. 

Although a pronounced patriot in the Revolutionary 
sense of the word, he did not come to that complexion 
quickly or without burning exposure and labor in the 
heat of that day. His own life-story, soberly penned and 
self-confidential, not anticipating publicity or the curious 
reading of posterity, shows how slowly yet certainly he 
followed the logic of liberty to its necessary conclusion in 
independence of Great Britain. A journal kept by his 
brother Benjamin when he went to Charleston, $.C., on 
horseback, in the winter of 1777, a month’s journey of a 
thousand miles, in voluntary evasion of war, to which he 
was a conscientious objector, shows with what painful 
hesitancy our fathers took the final step which separated 
them from the mother country. From Massachusetts to 
South Carolina in order to avoid the war was, as events 
proved, a leap from the security of the frying-pan into 
the peril of the fire. 

Samuel West seems to have adopted as his apostolic 
rule the injunction of Jesus, to so order his good works 
that men seeing them should give the praise of them to 
their Author and Inspirer. Nothing egotistically eminent 
emerges from the level plain of his ministry. Even the 
church building contented itself with two budding horns 
in place of the aspiring steeple which in later years rivalled 
the unicorn’s. Near by was a female-orphan home which 
had the fostering care of West and his philanthropic so- 
ciety, but we look in vain for any of those memorials of 
the vanity and wrath of man for which the churches of 
the Old World are so conspicuous. However, let us hasten 
to confess that the church whose fortunes we are follow- 
ing had its war periods and worldly ambitions. Quietly 
and insensibly during West’s walk beside the still waters, 
the river was hastening to the rapids and making for the 
falls. Even Horace Holley’s high-water mark of pulpit 
and parish prosperity was not without its perils of ship- 
wreck, as, alas! in his very person was literally fulfilled 
when, seeking to return from Kentucky, where he had 
gone to lighten Transylvania University with learning’s 
polished lamp, Holley was lost at sea. But let us, for 
the sake of contrast, first greet him who mounts the stage 
at our calling. With what refreshing prelude as of morn- 


ing birds before the dominant sun, the modest West makes _ 


way for his shining successors! 
In Joun Prerront the stage resumes its passionate 
presences and figures of heroic mould. I do not find it 


hard to at-one in my imagination this Son of Thunder — 


with Coriolanus as Forrest might have played him or 
some other stalwart hero of the tragic drama,—a man of 
many parts and all together a stupendous whole. If not 
too much for the pulpit, he was, I think, too many for it. 
Prepared for the law, he ought, perhaps, to have made it 


his life-calling. He would have been supreme at the bar. | 


¢ 


> 
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But then, his talents would have made him superior any- 


' where. Poet, patriot, preacher, philosopher, philanthro- 


pist—Pierpont. So read the inscription which admiring 
friends cut in the monument above his grave in Mount 
Auburn. It was exceptionally true among graveyard 
eulogies. A natural poet, his hymns and poems sang them- 
selves. A patriot whose very words were swords: “Stand, 
the ground’s your own, my braves,” was his poem for the 
dedication of the Bunker Hill Monument, and forty years 
later he wrote the dedicatory verses for the Bull Run 
Monument, ending :— 


“Thus Slavery shrinks from Freedom’s rod. 
However proud, however strong, 

In his own time, while God is God, F 
The Right shall triumph over Wrong.” 


Pierpont’s sermons backed by his powerful voice and 
physique were like artillery in action. His philosophy, so 
far as I can learn it from his life, had the merit of logical 
connection with a common-sense postulate. His -philan- 
thropy was merciless to the persistent sinner in its ad- 
vocacy of the sinned-against. He was no respecter of 
persons. I laugh to myself when I recall that scene in 
court, when, acting as his own counsel, with consummate 
legal tact and ability and being rebuked by his opposing 
counsel for not feeding the lambs of his flock with more 
tender care, he pointed to one of his accusers in the court- 
room, a rum-eaten old sot, and scornfully rejoined, 
“That lamb? That lamb?” He should have lived to see 
the cause of temperance, for which through faith he 
“waxed valiant in fight,” made the leading issue in the 
politics of State and Nation. ; 

It could not be said of John Pierpont, as Samuel West 
could say of himself, that he had not felt his temper for 
forty years, but all callings are not the same calling, and 
John the Baptist was as necessary in the economy of the 
world’s redemption as John the Evangelist. Among those 
that are born of woman, Jesus said, “There is none greater 
than John the Baptist.” ; 

I like to remember that Pierpont could be just as well 
as angry, and that he said of one of the congregation op- 
posed to him—one of the most amiable of men, whose 
praise should be in all the churches for the provision he 


’ made for the unsectarian preparation for the ministry, 


in Harvard University, “If the whole matter of our differ- 
ence could be left to John D. Williams and myself, we 
could settle it in half an hour.” ; 

One day I met one of Pierpont’s daughters in a railway 
train in the South, in that accidental way which is so much 
surer than going-to-do-things ever is—who later on lived 
near enough to our church in Atlanta to join it and wor- 
ship there, and who had read in the papers of the sending 
to tht Atlanta church of the tablets which adorned and 
dignified either side of the pulpit in the Hollis Street 
Church. ‘The tablets were sent, but proved unsuited to 
the Atlanta church and were returned to the South Con- 
gregational Church of Boston. : 

If I could be assured of the truth of reincarnation 
of souls, I could believe—except for the fact that the 
two men were contemporary in the body for a number of 
years—that the masterful spirit of John Pierpont, having 
blown itself out of one body, had returned in the person 
of his namesake and grandson, John Pierpont Morgan, to 
dominate the financial world as he had sought in his 
earlier career to rule or ruin the ecclesiastical and re- 
formatory system in which he had previously revolved. 
However accounted for, he was for twenty-six years 
(1819-45) the minister, inspirer, comforter and torment 
of the church in Hollis Street ; and these annals of the old 
church would be twice dead without him. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Strength of the Hills 


REV. PEMBERTON HALE CRESSEY 
Minister of the First Parish, Beverly, Mass. 


The strength of the hills is his also—Psaum xcv. 4. 


HE Ninety-fifth Psalm is a song of joy in God as 

the Creator. Like many other Psalms it gives ex- 

pression to the simple and sincere delight which the 
ancient Hebrews found in the thought of their Jehovah 
as the maker of the world. The creatures of his own 
image and his own heart, why should they not rejoice in 
the various wonders and beauties of his handiwork with 
which they were surrounded? 

One of the earliest conceptions of God which we find 
in the Old Testament is that of a landlord. In the poly- 
theism which existed in the earliest times each god was a 
lord of the land,—the owner of some especial spot; and 
it was the chief concern of those who would occupy that 
land to avoid offending the deity, the invisible proprietor. 
Heaps of stones or rude poles were often set up in order 
to indicate the places at which the worshippers must pay 
their homage and make their sacrifices in order to secure 
the favor of the attendant spirit. 

As time went on and the great conception of a single 
God, taking the place of many gods, came to the ancient 
mind, the thought of God as a landlord survived. But 
instead of having a single holding in Zion or elsewhere, 
Jehovah was supposed to own the land in every direction 
even to the utmost confines of the earth. It was a mar- 
vellous and a daring thought,—that of their God as the 
universal landlord. Little wonder that their enthusiasm 
broke forth in the most ecstatic claims, “The sea is his and 
he made it, and his hands formed the dry land.” 


ry 


We of a later day and of an experience slowly ac- 
cumulated through many centuries still share this simple, 
early joy in God as the Creator and Owner of the world. 
Our hearts still respond to those ancient outbursts of 
enthusiasm and praise. And yet I think we realize that 
this joy is a simple one,—a joy of the childhood of the 
race rather than of its somewhat saddened and infinitely 
deepened experience. We still tell our children that God 
made the world; and we are glad that their minds can 
be satisfied for a time with that simple statement. But 
we of mature years no longer think of offering that 
thought to one another as a sufficient source of consola- 
tion or faith. 

Can there, then, be found even in this ancient litera- 
ture of joy in the Creator any suggestion of a deeper 
sense of God,—some sense of God more fitted to help 
the experienced soul of a later day? In the words of 
my text I find such a suggestion,—a suggestion which 
is no less valuable because it may not have occurred to 
the mind of the author himself. ‘The strength of the 
hills is his also.” In that word “strength” there is a 
thought of God as something more than the Creator and 
Owner of the world. The hills are undoubtedly his in 
the sense that his hands formed them, and they are a 
part of his vast proprietorship. But in the strength of 
the hills may he not have incorporated some revelation 
of himself other than that of Creator and Owner? 

It was my privilege to spend a few weeks of the 
past summer within a short distance of Mount Washing- 
ton, New Hampshire. The great mountain, unobstructed 
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from that point of view by lesser peaks and foot-hills, 
was constantly before me. I beheld it at all hours of the 
day and in all the changing moods of a summer of vari- 
able weather. The noble summit was now clear in the 
morning air, now wreathed in the clouds of some gather- 
ing storm, now crouching high and distant in the evening 
dusk. Especially do I recall one morning of extraordi- 
nary clearness when the August air was cold and scintil- 
lating as with some borrowed October. I could almost 
pick out the great boulders on Alban Ridge and Boott’s 
Spur. I could see the long, deep cut of Tuckerman’s 
Ravine, sliced into the slope of the mountain as if it 
had just been gashed with some titanic cleaver. Looking 
straight into the wide chasm of Huntington’s Ravine 
I could see each slide and crevice and yawning gap of that 
mighty hollow raised against the sky. My joy and wonder 
in the vast picture found expression in the words “The 
strength of the hills is his also.’ At first I was satisfied 
with the simple, elemental thought of God as the Creator. 
His, his was the noble mountain! Enough for me to 
acknowledge his lordship and the marvel of his creating 


hand. 
> 


But as I continued to gaze at the mountain in all its 
rugged clearness, I could not but think of the vast con- 
flicts out of which the summit arose. Clearly in the 
morning air there stood revealed the evidences of the 
tremendous struggles out of which and above which 
emerged the hoary peak. The buckling of the earth’s 
crust through countless ages of the gradual cooling of 
internal fires, the grinding and crushing of the con- 
tinental glacier in its slow withdrawal toward the north, 
the blowing of mighty winds, the pouring of tremendous 
rains, the loosening of boulder and sand through the 
action of storm and frost,—out of such epic conflicts 
came the strength of the hills. 

Once in the eighteenth century when formalism ruled 
in English thought and letters, and the love of nature 
was well-nigh dead, an English clergyman immortalized 
himself by remarking that he could not see why God in 
his goodness did not make the mountains in the form 
of perfect cones and cylinders instead of in such ugly 
irregular shapes. As I looked at Washington on that 
clear summer morning it occurred to me how incalculable 
would have been the loss to the realm of wonder and 
beauty if the English clergyman’s idea had also been the 
idea of God. And then I realized that it would not 
have been a loss merely to man’s esthetic nature, but 
also to his deepest spiritual need. For the strength of 
the hills, a strength manifestly made up of mighty con- 
flicts and untold struggles, is God’s strength also. He 
does not merely own the strength of the hills; he reveals 
himself therein. He is not, as we too often picture him, 
a serene and distant God, untouched by any disturbance, 
lost in unutterable calm. His strength is the strength of 
conflict and struggle. His serenity is raised above the 
crevices and chasms which mark his conquests. His 
calmness is won out of eternal strife. 


ey 


Thus God, the Creator and Owner of the world, is 
also the Companion-Spirit of humanity. He is our 
Friend, our Divine Colleague, our Larger Self. In him 
we see ourselves writ large,—our own life in broader and 
deeper terms. 

For what is our strength but the strength of conflict? 
How do. we gain any power we may possess but through 
struggle? Every department of knowledge, every disci- 
pline of experience teaches us that lesson. We see the 
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nobler forms of the vegetable and the animal world 
emerging through struggle, surviving competition, 


through their increasing strength outclassing rival forms 
of life. We see the character of man acquired through 
a similar conflicts The very existence of evil forces calls 
the better forces to exert themselves and thus acquire 
new strength for larger contests yet to come. 

Man is not the result of easy dreams come true, of 
pleasant plans realized, and of cherished hopes fulfilled. 
He is the result of broken dreams, of unfulfilled plans, of 
shattered hopes. His strength emerges clear and smiling 
out of a very chaos of vexations, disappointments, titanic 
struggles with disrupting forces. His rugged strength 
follows no easy lines of human architecture, noble though 
they may be in design and proportion. His strength 
outrages all forms of human calculation, and builds itself 
out of forces with which no mortal plans are capable of 
dealing. The engineer who plans a suspension-bridge 
calculates to a nicety the strain to which every part of 
the structure will be subjected ; yet when the work is done 
and the bridge spans the river, all stress and strain are 
forgotten in the grace and beauty of the springing arch. 
But man himself is a greater miracle than any of his 
works ; and the stress and strain out of which his char- 
acter emerges cannot be calculated. ‘Thus in the face 
of every great man there is an inscrutable element. Try 
as we may to discover the secret springs of his character, 
there is that about him which escapes our closest scrutiny. 
“A little lower than the angels,” it may be, but allied 
like them to God, man belongs to the eternities, and 
the secret of his life is hid in the Most High. 

The hills which summon man to do his best, their 
strength and loftiness arousing to emulation similar qual- 
ities in the human soul, are also reminders of the fact 
that his struggles are not alone or in vain. Too often man 
has thought of himself as for some unknown reason 
doomed to endless conflict. He has thought of God as 
almost wilfully assigning to man the method of lonely 
struggle for the development of character. In the face 
of such an assignment he has either given up the struggle 
as not worthy of his effort, or he has gone doggedly on, 
a lonely spirit, seeking to fulfil his unknown destiny. 
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But man need not be the victim either of despair or 
of solitary effort. Let him but remember that the hills 
are not merely reminders of the titanic forces out of 
which his own strength must be wrested. ‘They are 
quite as truly revealers of the struggles out of which 
his great Companion-Spirit wins his conquests. The 
strength of the hills which man must emulate serves also 
to assure him that his struggles are not in vain in the 
Lord. Mar treadeth no wine-press alone, beareth no 
stripes which are not also his. 

The thought of God as not merely assigning but also 
sharing our experience makes him seem very near and 
very real. ‘Too long has God been made a respectable com- 
monplace of our thinking. ‘Too long have we admitted 
his existence and then banished him from our workaday 
lives. With the thought of a remote God,—one essential 
to our idea of ultimate causation, but otherwise without 
significance,—such a banishment of him from the busi- 
ness of daily life is not surprising. But with the thought 
of God as a Companion-Spirit——one who shares our 
hazards and comprehends our fluctuating lot,—such a 
banishment of him becomes the greatest of follies. We 
who strive, shall we not have the comfort of feeling that 
One greater than ourselves strives with us? We who 
attain our strength through painful experience and diffi- 


cult process, shall we not rejoice in Him whose strength 
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is gained through conflicts similar to our own yet im- 
measurably greater? We live in a friendly, a compre- 
hending universe ; and the spirit of the world is one with 
us in all noble endeavor. With new courage we face the 
challenge of life-—we who meet the great issues of char- 
acter not alone, but divinely companioned. 


That clear August day marked off its long summer 
hours and came slowly to a close. The great mountain, 
which had not yielded its brilliancy even to the usual 
haze of noon, gradually drew together chasm and ravine, 
and as a single mass, outlined against the sky, met the 
blue evening. Then even the dusky lines of twilight 
faded, and like a great rampart, set for man’s defence, 
the dim summit crouched beneath the northern stars. And 
again there came to my mind the Psalmist’s words, “The 
strength of the hills is his also.” His, again, not merely 
in the sense that he creates and owns, but also in the 
sense that he reveals himself. 

The strength of the mountains, which the night dis- 
closed, was no longer a strength visibly, even rampantly, 
composed of titanic forces. It was a quiet, peaceful 
strength as of great forces upgathered into calm. And 
such is the strength of God. After the celestial struggle 
the celestial victory. For though he struggles he also 
attains; and his mighty conflicts are followed by the 
calmness of attainment. The heavenly sun goes down 
upon the peacefulness of divine accomplishment. He sees 
of the travail of his soul and is satisfied. 

Such also is man’s experience. After his conflict comes 
his peace. After the strength of the day, so manifestly 
the fruit of effort and toil, the quiet power of the night. 
And the more courageously man meets the challenge of 
the day, the more certainly there come to him the assuag- 
ing and comforting influences of the night. The final 
word of each stage in the long divine process is not a 
word of effort, but a word of hard-won peace. 

Since man’s experience is thus one with God’s, shall 
not man have the conscious joy of that high companion- 
ship? Shall not his rest be increased by the thought that 
it is God’s rest also? Shall not his peace be blessed by 
the thought that it is God’s peace as well? And in God's 
victory, revealed to us in the repose of the quiet evening, 
shall we not find assurance of our own? When to us 
that promised victory comes, temporary though it must 
needs be, and followed by the morning struggle with 
fresh forces for new attainment, when that brief but 
precious hour of victory comes, shall it not be sweetened 
and glorified by the thought of God’s companionship ? 


for freedom and Humanity 


“All Power Belongeth Unto God” 


I will show forth all thy marvellous works, 
I will be glad and exult in thee ; . 
I will sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High. 
When mine enemies turn back, 
They stumble and perish at thy presence. 
For thou hast maintained my right and my cause ; 
Thou sittest in the throne judging righteously. 
Thou hast rebuked the nations, thou hast destroyed the 
wicked ; 
Thou hast blotted out their name for ever and ever. 
O thou enemy, desolations are come to a perpetual end; 
- And in the cities which thou hast overthrown, 


i WILL give thanks unto Jehovah with my whole heart ; 
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Thy very remembrance is perished. 

But Jehovah sitteth as king for ever ; 

He hath prepared his throne for judgment; 

And he will judge the world in righteousness, 

He will minister judgment to the peoples in uprightness. 

Declare among the people his doings. 
fal or he that maketh inquisition for blood remembereth 
them ; 

He forgetteth not the cry of the poor. 

The nations are sunk down in the pit that they made: 

In the net which they hid is their own foot taken 

Jehovah hath made himself known, he hath executed 
judgment : 

The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. 

The wicked shall be turned back unto the grave, 

Even all the nations that forget God. 

For the needy shall not alway be forgotten, 

Nor the expectation of the poor perish for ever. 

Arise, O Jehovah; let not man prevail: 

Let the nations be judged in thy sight. 

Put them in fear, O Jehovah: 

Let the nations know themselves to be but men. 

—From Psalm 9. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge ot the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


PRAYER 


Lord of all, whose balance trieth the nations, to lift up or 
to cast down: never through vain conceit may we be blind 
to the unchanging conditions of thy blessing. The world 
and its fulness are thine ; our portion thereof may we hold, 
not in wanton self-will, but reverently, as of Thee; mak- 
ing it the stronghold of right, the refuge of the oppressed, 
and the moderator of lawless ambition. Make all who 
speak or act for this nation true organs of Thy equity, 
that through their wisdom and faithfulness Thou mayst be 
our lawgiver and judge. And let it be that, as with the 
people so with the chiefs, as with the toiler so with him 
who directeth toil, as with the buyer so with the seller, all 
may know Thee as weighing the path of the just; that 
righteousness may be the girdle of our power, and by jus- 
tice our commonwealth may be established. Amen. 
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Literature 


To the Investor’s Advantage 


R. S. L. 


This little pocket book of reference* for 
the investor and banker by the late Mont- 
gomery Rollins has been so revised and 
brought up to date that one can find in it 
full descriptions of the four Liberty Loans, 
of the Federal Farm Loan bonds, and of 
the acts under which the Government has 
taken control of the telephone and tele- 
graph lines. The investor will find much 
information of interest, listed in alphabeti- 


' cal order, such as the difference between 


“accrued interest” and “flat” in the sale 
or purchase of securities. Also he may 
learn, perhaps to his financial advantage, 
that there is a considerable difference be- 
tween a “first and refunding mortgage 


.bond” and a “first refunding mortgage 


bond,” and that neither a “first general 
mortgage bond” nor a “general first mort- 
gage bond” is the same in meaning or in 
priority of lien as a “first mortgage bond.” 

Along with such clear explanation of 
technical terms as would in many cases 
save an investor from deceiving himself as 
to the exact nature of the bond he is buy- 
ing, there is given some sound advice 
about different classes of investments. The 
uncertain value of “railroad aid bonds,” 
voted as a subsidy by some community, is 
indicated with the remark that “a great 
many of the most reputable bond houses 
have consistently refused to handle any 
bonds issued in aid of railroad and other 
private enterprises.” “Equipment bonds” 
issued against new rolling stock of rail- 
roads are justly commended as one of the 
safest of investments, since, even if a road 
goes into the hands of a receiver, it must 
keep its cars and engines and pay bonds se- 
cured by a mortgage on them. That an 
‘Sncome bond” is really not much differ- 
ent from a preferred stock, though it car- 
ries a more imposing name, is pointed out, 
with the additional statement that “this is 
not a desirable class of securities, too 
much depends upon the board of direc- 
tors,’—a fact many a careless investor 
has discovered too late, being misled by 
the term “bond” to assign to such securities 
an artificial value. The many factors 
which should be taken into account in the 
purchase of “irrigation bonds” are clearly 
indicated, and carry on the face of them a 
hint to the cautious investor. The com- 
ment on the “holding company” arouses 
wholesome suspicion, since the stocks is- 
sued by such companies, sometimes to cir- 
cumvent the law against combinations, at 
other times to make stock watering pro- 
duce good crops for promoters, or to make 
stock speculation more profitable to those 
on the inside, seldom fall within the lists 
of conservative investments. 

The. difference between worthless and 
informing certificates about a corporation 
issued by the professional “auditor” of its 
books is shown and sample certificates 
given. Attention is called to the strictly 
limited value of an “attorney’s opinion” 
such as usually is furnished with an issue 
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of bonds. Because a company is legally 
organized ‘is no proof that it will earn 
money; and because a mortgage is legally 
drawn is no proof as to the value of the 
property it covers. 
writer has well said, “he has never yet 
known a security so poor that a lawyer’s 
opinion could not be had to back it.” The 
investor, except in case of securities well 
established, must depend largely upon the 
opinion of investment houses which are 
known to exercise all possible care in in- 
vestigating securities offered by them, both 
to protect the interests of their custom- 
ers and their own reputation. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
“industrials” are concisely summed up: 
“The industrials are very largely specula- 
tive investments, and until they have been 
through a long period of business depres- 
sion, as have already our railroads, it will 
be impossible to determine their perma- 
nent investment value. Those that 
weather such financial storms in financial 
safety may then, as a class, be selected 
as good investments and should, after 
such a period, sell at prices commensur- 
ate with that belief.” Such advice care- 
fully read, digested, and applied by the 
average uninstructed investor might, in 
these days of motor stocks, new steel com- 
panies, and “war babies,” all entering upon 
the period of after-the-war readjustment, 
save the price of this valuable little book 
many hundred times over. 


Dr. Crooker on Religious Liberty* 
A. R. H. 


A fresh and interesting-treatment of a 
well-worn subject. It is fitting that in this 
era, when the future of civilization is .at 
stake, and the struggle of two opposing 
fundamental principles is being fought out 
to the death, the history of the develop- 
ment of one of these principles should 
have been written anew. 

Dr. Crooker vividly describes the long 
struggle for political and religious free- 
dom against overwhelming odds, in a way 
that is likely to win for him a host of 
readers. His work shows scholarship, a 
broad intellectual grasp, a discriminating 
regard for truth! At the same time, he 
writes interestingly and forcibly of the 
successive stages of what he aptly terms 
“the martyrdom of man” for conscience’ 
sake. He is particularly happy in his sum- 
marizing of both periods and people. The 
paragraph which sums up the strength and 
weakness of Calvinism could hardly be 
improved. The sketches of Roger Williams, 
John Robinson, Robert Browne, and 
Michael Servetus, while brief, have the 
semblance of real life. 

There are many excellently chosen quota- 
tions, especially from Colonial writers. 
There is ample evidence of careful re- 
search among original documents. The 
book’s chief fault is its lack of an index. 
Its best part is to be found in the third 
chapter, which deals with the history of 
Congregationalism in England and _ this 
country. The contents of this chapter show 
that the causes that operated to separate 
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the two branches of Congregationalists in 
America a century ago no longer exist, so 
that there is little further need of their 
remaining apart. For their reunion, the 
times are manifestly ripe. 

Forced as he is to manipulate a multi- 
tude of threads in ways many and diverse, 
Dr. Crooker nevertheless weaves them 
skilfully into a fabric close, firm, and com- 
plete. His volume will do much to ad- 
vance the cause of Christian unity and 
liberal thought. 


Miss Sherman’s Essays 


Our readers have already become familiar 
with the work of this writer * through its 
frequent appearances in the columns of the 
Register. They do not need to be told of 
its uniform excellence; and will welcome 
the opportunity of possessing a group of 
her essays collected in a single volume. 
Those who have yet to make their acquaint- 
ance have in store for them a rare pleasure. 
Miss Sherman has brought the nature- 
essay to an-unusual state of perfection. She 
unites truth and poetry, close observation 
and spiritual interpretation, with excep- 
tional success. To any lover of the God of 
the Open Air we heartily commend this 
book. It contains not a little originality 
as well as much clear insight, genuine 
poetry, and real religion. The odors of 
forests, fields, and ocean, to say nothing of 
“Our Brothers the Trees,” “Nature’s Fond- 
ness for Polka Dots,” or the sounds of the 
natural universe, we do not remember hav- 
ing seen treated with more skill. The 
author is also particularly happy in her use 
Any preacher 
is certain to find between the covers of her 


| book a veritable treasure-house of fresh 


material. 


Influenced by Swedenborg 


Tuy Son Livery; Messacrs From A Sor- 
DIER TO HIS MoruHer. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 75 cents.—One of the many Spir- 
itualistic interpretations of an experience 
which is becoming tragically common in 
our American households. In this instance 
the mother immediately after her son’s 
death on the battlefield receives one or two 
messages from him on the wireless tele- 
graphic instrument installed in his room at 
home, and later through mental impres- 
sions which, at his dictation, she puts 
down on paper. The thought of the 
writer shows the influence of Swedenborg, 
and, whether or not the reader believes: 
that the experience on which the book is 
based is subjective, there are passages in 
it which may help and comfort people of 
imaginative temperament. 


Enmity Without, Comity Within 


THE People oF Tier Sapa. By Sarah 
Emilia Olden. Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Publishing Co. 1918. $2:50—The author 
of this extremely pleasant and instructive 
book has rendered a service to the public 
and to the Indians through this account 
of the folk-lore and customs of the Dakota 
tribes. Tipi Sapa (Black Lodge) is Rev. 
P. J. Deloria. As his portrait shows, he is 
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a man of intelligence and character. In- 
deed, the reader is surprised at the high- 
human type of the Indian whose likeness 
is given in this volume. Evidently there 
are Indians and Indians, and those whose 
life is here described are far above those 
specimens of the race which the traveller 
sees in New Mexico and Lower California. 
A very pleasant impression is left upon 
the reader of this account of Indian educa- 
tion, marriage, warfare, games, societies, 
and religion. Surprising is their concern 


_ for morality. They seem to have cared as 


much as the ancient Hebrews for truth, 
purity, kindness, and charity, that is, be- 
tween members of the tribe. To outsiders, 
however, they felt they owed nothing. The 
intertribal ethics of amity did not seem to 
them to conflict with the extratribal ethics 
of enmity. 
to be able to think well of the human race. 
One is not a Calvinist unless he has to be. 
This evidently authentic account of the in- 
ner life of a people untouched by what we 
have been taught to regard as the saving 
influence, the gospel; increases our re- 
spect for and interest in the aboriginal 
Americans. 


Affusion in Abundance 


A SaLutsé To THE VALIANT. By William 
V. Kelley. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. 1918 75 cents net.— 
Frances Ida Gracey was the daughter of 
a Methodist missionary who had returned 
home through broken health. Scarlet 
fever in babyhood left the little girl a 


hopeless cripple, a shut-in, a dreadful suf- 


ferer; yet as she grew into womanhood 
her spirit was so brave and serene that 
she became a fountain of joy and strength 
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to many souls, and accomplished many a 
benevolence for those whose need was no 
sorer than her own. The Ida Gracey 
Home for Cripples, part of a Methodist 
mission in Kiukiang, China, is her crea- 
tion and her fitting memorial. Her life- 
story was so inspiring that Dr. Kelley 
wrote it for the Methodist Review, later, in 
response to many requests, reprinting it 
in book form. Like most of Dr. Kelley’s 
books and essays, this beautiful tribute 
is crammed with quotation and literary al- 
lusion. “Crammed” is the word; it is 
overdone. It is like a little chapel smoth- 
ered in too fragrant lilies. Ida Gracey 
would touch us more closely in these 
pages if most of the sentences about her 
were not laden with Browning, Steven- | 
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son, Henley, and many more. Felicity in 
allusion Dr. Kelley has in very great meas- 
ure; it is only moderation he lacks. 


In Memory of an American Youth 


Nov Taps, put Reverie. By Robert Gor- 
don Anderson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1918. 50 cents.—This is a 
very brief tribute to the memory of a high- 
souled American youth who died on the 
field of honor. Its sentiment is genuine 
and finely expressed, yet only by printing 
on but one side of the leaf, and by a 
lavish use of margin and fly-leaves, can 
these few words be expanded into a book. 
In these days of shortage in print paper 
this lavishness may be questioned. 
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Three Series in One 


Freperick L. HosmMER 
AND 
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HE two earlier series, published in 

1885 and 1894, have been out of 
print for some years. They have been 
reprinted, unabridged, together with a 
third series, which is of the same ex- 
cellence of expression and spirit as its 
predecessors. These three series—the 
two former ones and the new—are now 
published in one volume, and fondly 
offered to lovers of beautiful lyrics. 


352 pages. $1.35 net. $1.45 by mail. 
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A collection of sixteen happy stories 
and carols which radiate the spirit of 
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Illustrated, 136 pages; 75 cents net, 
by mail 83 cents. 
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The Dome 
Prattlers 


PAUL HARRIS DRAKE 


Dear, care-free little prattlers,— 
So busy all day long 

With such important duties, 
And ne’er a thought of wrong,— 


You’re each the nicest ‘“‘mother’’ 
That ever, ever was: 
So serious and busy 


With scarce a moment’s pause! 


“Now, go to sleep, my dolly’’; 
And, “There, I’ve washed you clean’’; 
“Don’t wake her up; she’s sleepy,’”’— 
With love-pats in between. 


“Was ever child so cunning?” 
And ‘‘She’s the cutest thing!’’ 

What bursts of mother-feeling 
The little prattlers bring! 


O mothers dear, and fathers, 
To whom the Lord is kind, 

Lead safe the little prattlers 
In body and in mind; 


And when the night comes creeping, 
And baby prayers are said, 

Give thanks for Heaven’s blessing 
Around each little bed. 


Fathers and Sons 


“If I had had some one to talk with, I 
would not have gone wrong” 


J. A. STEWART 


In the general secretary’s office of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, sits a tall, broad, genial 
man whose friendliness and good cheer 
draw young men to him in complete con- 
fidence. 

This man is Dr. Robert FE. Lewis, the 
originator of the Father and Sons Move- 
ment. 

Sitting there in his office, overwhelmed 
with the problems of sons (which their 
fathers had been of little or no help in 
solving), Dr. Robert Lewis asked himself 
the question,— 

“Tf son has an inalienable right to father, 
to companionship, counsel, and mutual help- 
fulness over his problems, why is it that a 
multitude of sons are thrown back upon 
foster-fathers for guidance?” 

This query was especially pressed upon 
the busy secretary after a long, earnest con- 
versation with an erring young man, who 
at its close had said,— 

“Tf I had had some one to talk with, I 
would not have gone wrong.” 

Dr. Lewis studied the matter carefully. 
He saw that the difficulty lay partly in the 
changing conditions of the home, which is a 
fundamental institution of society, and in 
which formerly centred industrial, educa- 
tional, and religious influences. ‘These have 
all been separated in a dangerous degree 
from home life. The place of the home as a 
social centre has also been largely usurped 
by the moving-picture show, and other less 
desirable forms of entertainment. The 
father is driven in business harder than 


ever before and consequently has less time. 


to give to his boy. ‘The tendency is to 
separate the two to the loss of both. 
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Dr. Lewis is blessed with five fine sons 
of his own, with whom he has spent as 
much time as possible in fellowship and 
recreation. The group is known as “The 
Lewis Six.” And they are all chums, 
—not only father with sons, but the older 
boys with the younger ones. They keep in 
close touch. The family spirit is a strong 
and indissoluble tie between them that is 
likely to last as long as life lasts. 

In the light and life of this beautiful 
companionship, Dr. Lewis got a vision of 
what could be done to promote similar com- 
radeship between fathers and sons every- 
where. 

“An institution as such cannot do much 
toward bringing about right relations be- 
tween father and son, because that will be 
only incidental,” he said, “and it will de- 
pend upon meetings and crowds where the 
two probably will not become better ac- 
quainted. No, the real problem is to sensi- 
tize the father-mind and to warm the son- 
heart so that they realize the mutual need 
which each has of the other.” 

Then there came to him the idea of ask- 
ing the mayors of five hundred cities to 
issue proclamations to the fathers and sons 
of their respective cities, emphasizing the 
need of more intimate association between 
father and son. , 

He first asked a group of Cleveland men 
representing the church, business, and so- 
cial bodies of the nation to unite in request- 
ing Cleveland’s mayor to issue a proclama- 
tion and to extend this suggestion to the 
civic heads of five hundred other urban 
communities in the United States. 

The idea struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of the mayors and of the fathers 
and sons from coast to coast, giving it na- 
tion-wide scope at a leap. 

Washington; Harrisburg, Pa.; Charles- 
ton, W.Va.; Mansfield, Ohio; Bangor, Me.; 
Denver, Col., were among the first to de- 
clare their intention of spreading the move- 
ment to assist the boys of each community 
to their inherent and delightful right of 
companionship with their fathers. 

“This agitation about fathers and sons 
has waked me up. I have been doing a lot 
of thinking, and I am going to practise it,” 
said a busy man of affairs to Secretary 
Lewis. He was but one of many thousands. 

The first proclamation was issued by 
Mayor Newton D. Baker of Cleveland, 
Ohio, our present Secretary of War. It 
was published on December 26, 1913. It 
was read from the pulpits of the churches 
and to the eighty thousand scholars in the 
schoolrooms of the city, and forty thousand 
copies of the message were handed to the 
boys to carry to their homes. 

In the hands of various organizations 
now playing the good game of “Father and 
Son,” many means have been devised of 
stimulating good-comradeship, to have the 
fathers not only more interested in the 
affairs of their sons, but also to have the 
boys more ready to show their affection 
and appreciation for their fathers. 

One of the most enjoyable affairs has 
been the annual banquet where fathers and 
sons get together for a good time. Parents’ 
nights are held, when the fathers are in- 
vited to attend special entertainments and 
programmes in which their children take 
part. Social gatherings of the boys are 
held. Efforts are made to have the boys 
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who are away from home, in camps, in 
France, write frequently to their fathers, 


-and to induce fathers and sons to be com- 


pn 
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panionable and congenial—mutually helpful. 

Dr. Lewis is a Student Volunteer of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
spent ten years in China and Japan and is 
an authority on education in the Orient. 
He has been connected with Y. M. C. A. 
work ever since he graduated from the 
University of Vermont, over twenty years 
ago. Expressing his earnest desire that 
the best of comradeship may be brought 
about between father and sons, he said :— 

“Churches, Sunday-schools, associations, 
and societies of various kinds may bring 
their influence to bear in this movement 
and thus awaken men to what will give 
them real joy when they appreciate what 
they can do for their boys, and how eager 
and responsive their sons are.” 


Stories about Famous Shoemakers 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


i 


Numbered among the tales of shoe- 
makers’ lore is a story told of an old noble 
of Gascony who wished for a pair of ever- 
lasting shoes. When he complained to his 
shoemaker that his shoes did not last long 
enough, the shoemaker asked him of what 
stuff he would have his shoes made. 

“Make the vamp,” was the nobleman’s 
answer, “of the throat of a chorister; the 
quarter, of the skin of a wolf’s neck; and 
the sole, of a woman’s tongue.” 

When asked why, that horrid individual 
replied: “Why, because the first never ad- 
mits water, the second never bends on 
either side, and the last, although always 
in motion, never wears out. Thus I should 
have a pair of everlasting shoes.” 

There was a shoemaker of Cornwall 
who became a great author, scholar, and 
philosopher. He once wrote a friend, “I 
have no study, I have no retirement; I 
write amidst the cries and cradles of my 
children; and frequently when I review 
what I have written, I cultivate the art 
to blot.” 

There was a time when Samuel Drew 
used to leave his shop to talk politics with 
his idle neighbors; then he had to work 
nights at making shoes. One evening, 
when he was thus making up for lost time, 
a crowd of boys outside his door dared 
one of their number to shout something 
through his keyhole,— 

“Shoemaker, shoemaker, work by night 
and run about by day!” 

That was a turning-point in the shoe- 
maker’s career. He said to a friend, “Had 
a pistol been fired in my ears I could 
not have been more dismayed. I dropped 
my work, saying, ‘True, true; but you shall 
not say that to me again.’ To me it was 
a word in season; it was as the voice of 
God, and I learned from it not to be idle 
when I ought to be working. From that 
time I turned over a new leaf.” It is said, 
to this great man’s credit, that he never 
neglected his family while pursuing his 
studies, 

Robert Morrison, the famous Chinese 
scholar, who went as a missionary to 
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‘China, and translated the entire Bible into 


Chinese, once made wooden shoes in New- 
castle. Another shoemaker, William 
Carey, was a missionary, sent out by the 
Baptist Missionary Society, who trans- 
lated the New Testament into the lan- 
guages of India. John Kitto, too, was a 
shoemaker who wrote many books on 
Bible subjects, and all that he did was ac- 
complished in spite of great difficulties. 

Volumes might be made of collected 
stories concerning shoemakers. There was 
a shoemaker named Timothy Bennet who 
often used to say that he was unwilling to 
leave the world worse than he found it. 
At last he found a way to leave a corner 
of it much better than he found it. The 
story is a long one of the way he suc- 
ceeded in opening a road that had long 
been closed, leading from one village to 
another, through the royal domain of 
Bushey Park. He offered all the money he 
had saved in his lifetime to accomplish 
this, but Lord Halifax, in charge of the 
park, finally yielded to his request to open 
the road without the use of money, for 
the benefit of poor people, and it is en- 
joyed by all travellers from village to vil- 
lage to this day. 

Another shoemaker, and a good work- 
man at that, who lived in the long ago, 
gave all his savings to help in the build- 
ing of Christ Hospital in Westminster, 
London, in the reign of Edward VI. His 
name, Richard Castel, is thus remembered. 

Enough proverbs exist, which relate to 
shoes and shoemakers, to make a big book, 
with stories of explanation. This is the 
oldest story of them all, told of the origin 
of the saying, “The shoemaker must not 
go beyond his, last.” It tells of a painter, 
called Apelles, who mixed with the crowd, 
that he might hear criticisms of one of 
his great paintings. He heard a shoemaker 
say, “Why, he does not know how to paint 
a shoe!” ‘This was the truth. The painter 
questioned the shoemaker and straightway 
learned how to paint a shoe; but when 
that shoemaker, puffed up by the atten- 
tion he had attracted, found further fault 
with the painting, it was evident to all 
that he was wrong; he didn’t know what 
he was talking about. 

History says that a shoemaker of Spain 
once sent to Don Carlos, who was son 
of Philip IL., a pair of shoes that were too 
small. As a punishment, he was compelled 
to eat that pair of boots, cut in small 
pieces and cooked. 

There was an old toast which was once 
familiar to all in old England, and which 
may be understood in all ages :— 


“Here’s to our friends! As for our foes 
May they have short shoes, and corns on 
their toes!” 


Little Every-day Wrong-doings 
- HARRIET FRANCES CARPENTER 


It was suggested to a charming mother 
that the companionship of other children 
would help to prevent selfishness in her 
only son. “Oh,” she said, “I won’t allow 
him to become selfish,—that I will prevent 
above everything else!” A few days later 
this boy was asked to give up the front 
seat in the automobile to a little cousin 
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who was visiting him. With a look of 
sullen determination he refused. 

“T must see that he takes the back seat 
sometimes,” the mother said under her 
breath, with a serious look. But the time 
to give him power over himself was then. 
She had let the opportunity pass, and with 
each postponement the struggle for un- 
selfish surrender would become more diffi- 
cult. 

“T want my child to love me,” protested 
a father, refusing to check wrong-doing 
in his son. And later, when the test of 
love came, the child failed because of a 
weak, selfish will. 

A mother, feeling the necessity of teach- 
ing her child to take care of his toys, was 
very severe when she found that a play- 
mate had broken some of them. “You 
should not have allowed him to play with 
your toys!” she said reprovingly, not realiz- 
ing that she was missing an opportunity 
to encourage the love that forgives freely. 

Could such an attitude be adhered to 
without marring a child’s character? If 
it had been the other child’s mother who 
had acted in such a manner, would she 
not have been considered unkind? And 
if a great many mothers were like that, 
would it be well for the social whole? 

These, and many other questions a mother 
must ponder. Some things children do she 
must forbid altogether, as unproductive 
of good; other activities she will permit 
because of their value as steps in growth 
even though they annoy her. Yet she should 
not permit them simply because the child 
likes to do them. “Because little boys 
like to act like monkeys is no reason that 
they should act like monkeys; monkeys are 
only beasts; they are boys,” remarks Kings- 
ley. 

The wise Paother carefully eliminates the 
coarse and debasing in pictures, choosing 
to set before her child ideals commensurate 
with the serious matter of living. An un- 
wise mother gave her children a book illus- 
trated with grotesque caricatures of a little 
colored boy. She also told them the story 
which was offensive to good taste. 

“They like it,’ was her comment. “I 
wouldn’t do without it for anything! When- 
ever they misbehave I can always control 
them with this book.” 

“T control my children with pictures of 
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chivalry,” said another mother. “They like 
them better than anything else; and no 
matter how restless they may be, they 
soon become manageable, ‘trying to be 
knights.’ ” 

It has been pointed out by Reacher 
his “Mother Play Book,” that children mal 
along lines that are made attractive to 
them. ‘The first mother was encouraging 
buffoonery and ridicule; the second, self- 
control and thoughtfulness for others. The 
first had failed to rise, as did the second, 
to spiritual motherhood; for the device 
of the moment satisfied her, simply be- 
cause it was an easy form of entertain- 
ment. 


Six-year-old Alla, returning from her 
first church service, was questioned by her 
anxious mother as to whether she had 


kept quiet. “Oh, yes!” she replied. “I 
only joggled a little. Everybody joggled 
some.” 


“T know what I wish I was, mother,” 
Dick said one day, when his big brother 
had gone away and the little boy across the 
street was ill. 

“Yes, dear,’ said his mother. “Perhaps 
you can be it, Dick. Mother will help you. 
Is it to play soldier?” 

“No, indeed!” said Dick, scornfully. “I 
just wish I was two little dogs, so I could 
play together.”—Selected. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
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Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 


270 Tremont Street. Roston. Mass. 


The lower priced meats are nourishing and pleasing 
when soups, stews, pot roasts, 
croquettes, etc. are spiced with 


Slade’s Pepper, 


Cinnamon, Ginger, 


Allspice, Cloves, Paprica, Celery Salt, 


Onion Salt, etc. 


Slade’s flavor most and best. 
Ask Grocers for Slade's 


Send stamp for Patriotic Cook Book 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Like a Wild Moorland 


The curse of battle is lait upon the land, but 
Amiens ts better off than we feared 


WILLIAM B. SOUTHWORTH 
(With the American Red Cross ) 
In a letter to his parents, President Franklin C. South- 
worth and Mrs. Southworth, Meadville, Pa. 
Fiuqureres, AISNE, 
October 10, 1918. 

I am sitting in a bomb-proof shelter 
overlooking the towns east of St. Quentin 
which owe their fame to recent com- 
muniqués: Savy, Holnon, and Fontaine- 
les-Cleres. I am hearing the big guns 
fairly close, but am prevented by a steady 
drip of rain from working my plan for a 
little visit to St. Quentin. So if the rain 
lets up I shall probably go. right back to 
Nesle. You observe that it is the rain, 
not the falling shells, that accounts for 
my shelter. Unfortunately, the latter are 
missing. 

The hut I am in has a very large sign 
covering the side: “Tuis is FLv- 
Quieres.” I don’t know whether or not 
this is a sign of British humor, but at any 
rate the information is necessary. One 
might think himself in a field where sev- 


eral loads of broken bricks had been 
dumped. 

Neste, Same Evening. 

In spite of the rain I splashed on 


through to just beyond Roupy, where I got 
a full view of the upper Somme valley, 
and suggestions of St. Quentin. It would 
have been in full view in clear weather. 
I understand Fritz still holds the Faubourg 
de I’Isle. 

The country all about is a strange sight. 
First, having been practically battle-front 
for three years, it has the appearance of 
absolutely wild moorland, grown up with 
a sort of dark-brown weed, and even un- 
derbrush. But there are also innumerable 
signs of the battle of the last couple of 
weeks: freshly dug trenches strewn with 
muskets, helmets, and unused cartridges; 
an endless variety of material, great coils 
of wire, wheels, trench-spades, shells, car- 
tridge-pouches, bottles and cans, bayonets, 
knapsacks thrown away in the rush. Here 
I saw a wheelbarrow or the tonneau of an 
automobile; there a dead mule. (Fortu- 
nately the dead Germans, who I’m told 
have been until recently a feature every- 
where, are now mostly buried.) I was 
surprised to see that a great. deal of the 
equipment about was  French,—which 
doesn’t argue much efficiency in their sal- 
vage service. The only thing that I took 
away as a souvenir was a French sabre. 

But I haven’t yet said a word about how 
we have found things. Amiens, first,. is, 
though somewhat battered, good for a 
quick reconstruction; for only a very few 
of the buildings—those struck by incen- 
diary bombs—are irreparable, although few 
sections of the town have not lost most of 
their window-panes, or had their roofs cut 
up by éclats. The cathedral was touched 
by seven different shells, none of which 
hit an important spot or did damage of a 
serious sort. But all the east windows 
which were not removed are shattered. to 
bits. I cannot make out the least bit of evi- 
dent damage either to the facade or the 
sides; and the inside is also intact. 

Nesle, on the other hand, is badly dam- 
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aged, and will recover rather slowly. 
Nearly half the houses in the centre of the 
town are uninhabitable, and hardly worth 
repairing. The church was blown to little 
bits by a charge which went off, as I am 
told, after the French arrived. Otherwise 
Nesle is. materially affected mainly by the 
shell-fire——hardly a house is left un- 
touched. That of Mme. Delacour, in the 
salon of which I am now writing, has one 
end badly smashed, but is otherwise intact. 
Little remains of her expensive furnish- 
ings,—thanks to German barbarity and 
plundering. Unfortunately the British 
have also done some of it. But I hope 
none would. bé guilty of firing his revolver 
into the middle of Mme. Delacour’s im- 
mense gilded mirror, the pride of her sit- 
ting-room. But what brought Mme. D. 
to. a crisis of tears was to find that the 
stone floor of her vault in the cemetery 
was open, the coffin of her daughter in 
full view. I understand the explanation is 
that all the vaults were temporarily 
pressed into service to receive the bodies 
of German officers until they were trans- 
ferred. 

It is an impressive sight to see great 
lines of German soldiers buried beside 
British and French. “Hier ruht in Gott 
Heinrich Wetzlar, fiir das Vaterland ges- 
torben,’ looks queer in a French grave- 
yard. There are nearly a thousand added 
since we were here in March. 

I have been to Esmery and Ham. In 
the former the church is blown up; all 
our barracks in the square burned, and 
every portable house but one, that occu- 
pied our winter. 

But Ham is the worst shock. The entire 
centre of the city is uninhabitable. Mairie, 
church, main street, n’existent plus. The 
mission house, 8 Rue de Corcy, is éventré; 
only one room in the building is recog- 
nizable, and that is the cellar. It seems 
unlikely that Ham will exist except in our 
minds, for long years. 

This has been a sad visit, but I am glad 
I made it. To-morrow I return to Paris, 
and shall probably stay till Monday, as I 
have shopping to do. I enclose a memento 
of this momentous visit. 


Lucy Bigelow Day 


One who lived her whole long life in 
the blessed practice and the perfect en- 
joyment of the spirit of Unitarianism 
passed away in Portland, Me., October 30. 
Born in a home whose every detail was 
shaped after the pattern of the ideals of 
Unitarian Christianity; where books of the 
liberal faith interpreted all the natural 
problems of the world, where the Chris- 
tian Register was always waited for as the 
watcher waiteth for the morning light, and 
where the worship and the service of the 
First Parish Church were the supreme 
tasks of her heart, Miss Lucy Bigelow 
Day has now fulfilled a life of honor, in- 
telligence, devotion, consecration. She held 
the affectionate respect and obtained the 
She was born in the min- 
istry of Dr. Nichols, joined: the: church in 
1855, under the guidance of Dr. Stebbins, 
and reached her mature religious experi- 
ence under the ministry of Dr. Hill. She 
maintained a fidelity and- ability of initia- 
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tive in all the spiritual and social purposes 
of the church to such a measure that while 
one finds delight in her devotion he sees 
also her creative religious power, in that 
the church itself gained character and cast 
of spirit and purpose through her precious 
personality. Hers was a mood that kept 
liberalism, religious and dreamed always 
that the church should first discover and 
minister to the deepest needs of the heart 
and soul. Unitarianism is forever blessed 
in such a life and influence as hers. 
bee 


Standard for Rural Liberty Churches 


At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, on No- 
vember 18, a Standard for Rural Liberty 
Churches, by Edmund DeS. Brunner, was 
presented. It was written before the war 
ended, but it is still applicable. It fol- 
lows :— 


rt. A church in a community in the open 
country or in a village of less than 2,500 
population which has one-half its mem- 
bership from families actively engaged in 
farming. 

2. The pastor, rector, or priest is resi- 
dent; that is, he lives within half a mile 
of the church building in which he minis- 
ters. 

3. The pastor, with the support of his 
church, is. active in the support of the 
Government in all measures looking to 
the war, particularly the subscription of 
bonds and other securities of the Govern- 
ment, the contributions to the Red Cross, 
the agencies engaged in the sevenfold drive 
and in food and fuel conservation. 

4. The Liberty Church and. its pastor 
are active in all concerns of the commu- 
nity, that is, of the region within easy ac- 
cess by drive to the church; and in pro- 
moting the betterment of all the people, 
especially the problems of education, of 
health, and of economic welfare. 

5. The Liberty Church displays service 
and national flags, and an honor roll of its 
men in the service. 

6. It maintains regular correspondence 
with the soldiers. and sailors of its mem- 
bership. 

7. It_helps the drafted men to prepare 
for their new experience. 

8. Its pastor preaches at least one ser- 
mon a month upon patriotic subjects, 
such as food production and conservation, 
the moral aims of the war, the care of the 
return wounded, and the general aspects 
of patriotism. 

9. The church and its organizations co- 
operate with the county agents of the 
State and Federal Departments of Agri- 
culture, the Boys’ Working Reserve, the 
Red Cross, and similar agencies. 

10. The Liberty Church will realize the 
definite needs which it must meet by a 
survey of its area. 

11. The Liberty Church is keen in its 
service of sympathy for wounded soldiers 
and broken families. 

12. The Liberty Church is active in the 
Americanization of aliens and of imma- 
ture and disaffected citizens. 

13. The Liberty Church will show the 
same vision and ability in meeting the 
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tasks of reconstruction that it has dis- — 


. 


played. in the war work. 
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In Memoriam Albert Frank Gilmore | i Whose#Service was a Sacrament 


(Died-October 3, 1918) 


Second Lieut. Albert F. Gilmore died in 
France of pneumonia. He was the first- 
born son of Rev. and Mrs. Frank A. Gil- 
more and reached the age of twenty-three, 
His brother Robert, aged twenty-one, died 
at the Pelham Bay Naval Training Camp, 
May 30, 1918, also of pneumonia. 

Lieut. Gilmore went to France in March, 
1917, with a Red Cross unit from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in which institution 
he was a sophomore in the long course in 
agriculture. He served for nine months 
with the French Army as an ambulance 
driver, during which time he carried hun- 
dreds of wounded men from the front to 
the dressing-stations over roads frequently 
shelled by the Germans. This was in the 
Argonne district. At one time he was sent 
to Verdun a day or two after one of the 
great battles there. On this battlefield he 
picked up a German helmet, which is now 
in the possession of his parents: In No- 
vember, 1917, he resigned from this ser- 
vice to enlist with the American forces. 
In recognition of his. services the French 
Government presented him with a signed 
certificate, of which the following is a trans- 
lation :— 


For. France 


M. Albert F. Gilmore has taken part as a 
volunteer of the American Field Service from 
the 12th of March, 1917, to the 2d of Novem- 
ber, 1917. Faithful to the ancient friend- 
ship between France and the United States, 
and before the coming of the American Army, 
he has served the army of France in the war 
for the Right. He has made a campaign in 
Argonne, serving as an ambulance driver in 
section sixteen Sanitaire Americaine.”’ 


For nearly a year the young man has been 
in training for aviation at different schools 
in France. Lieut. Col: Hiram Bingham, in 
command of the Third Aviation Instruction 
Centre, has written of Second Lieut. Gil- 
more :— 


“He had an excellent record and was uni- 
versally held in high esteem by. his brother 
officers. . . . You may. always have the satis- 
faction. of knowing that your son was. a good 
officer and a true, gentleman, a higher tribute 
than which there is none... . His life was 
dedicated to his country, and he left with 
his brother officers an example of seriousness 
and faithfulness.” 


Albert and Robert Gilmore were mem- 
bers of the Unitarian church of Madison, 
Wis., loyal and active in its welfare. They 
were most faithful in attendance at Sun- 
day-school and the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, Albert having been president 
of the latter for two years. Both are vol- 
unteers in the service of their country. It 
is a source of pride and solemn satisfac- 
tion to all who knew these Unitarian boys 
that when the great test came they were 
not found wanting. 

The heart of the whole Unitarian house- 
hold is filled with tender sympathy for the 
bereaved and honored parents. of two sons 
who helped to save God’s world; and the 


sorrow of the days in the valley will be 


turned into joy for memories so dear and 
sacred that they must be forevermore. 


The following resolutions were passed by 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches of Boston :— 


Of the many philanthropic agencies and 
institutions which unite in praising the 
work and mourning the loss of the late 
William P. Fowler, none has reason for 
deeper gratitude or keener grief than 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. 

Few have ever served this organization 
longer; none has ever served it better. He 
was a wise counsellor, a faithful steward, 
a tireless worker. 

In conscientious devotion to his duties, 
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| small as well as great, he was in all respects 


a model. If it was his duty to attend com- 
mittees or public meetings, he did it 
promptly; to give advice, he gave it clearly, 
out of years of rich and varied experience 
in the service of his fellow-men; to repair 
buildings, he did it so skilfully that they 
constantly improved; to act as treasurer, 
he guarded and augmented the funds in- 
trusted to his care. Above all, he was 
loyal to the great spiritual ideals which 
make service a sacrament and devotion to 
duty an act of faith. 

We are grateful for all he has done; 
thankful for all he has been. As friends 
and fellow-workers, we mourn his loss; 
we praise his deeds; we resolve to follow 
his example. 


Chis Christmas Gibe Books 


MY COMPANY 


By Captain Carroll Swan 


The first account by an American officer of the great Allied Victory Drive and of 


the splendid part played by New England lads in the German defeat. 


Capt. Swan of 


the 101st Engineers (Yankee Division) tells all about the boys under his command, 
calling them by name and describing their individual exploits, adventures and everyday 


lives. 


Give it to everyone whose boy is over there. 


24 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


BEFORE GOVERNORS AND KINGS 
By CLARENCE D. USSHER 


_ In this volume, Dr. Ussher, the famous missionary doctor, has brought together two 
impressive incidents illustrating the essential oneness of all believers in God, regardless 


of name or creed. 


giftbook. 60 cents net. 


THE NEW DEATH 
By WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


A profoundly inspiring book on the death 
that our boys have gone forth to meet. 
“This eager, tender volume, palpitating with 
high faith and written with lucid beauty, 
should be placed among the chosen books 
of the year.’’—Chicago Tribune. $1.25 net. 


u Both incidents took place in Turkey, one in the hut of a poor 
Armenian, the other in the banquet hall of a Circassian nobleman. 


A most attractive 


SILVER LINING 


By R. W. F. 


The brief honeymoon, the enlistment, the 
final parting, the heartache, and the relief 
from heartache in war work—this experi- 
ence of thousands of girls is vividly told 
by one of them. Bvery word rings true. 
60 cents net. 


FICTION 


OH, MONEY! MONEY! 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


“Mrs. Porter has never written a more 
enjoyable story. It is a very wise and lov- 
able book.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


THE CALL OF THE 
OFFSHORE WIND 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


A new novel by the author of “The 
Fighting Fleets.’ Filled with the tang and 
adventure of the high seas and with the 
romance of our war time ship-building. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


MY ANTONIA 
By WILLA S. CATHER 


Of all characters the author has created, 
no other is so vital as Antonia, all aglow 
with the flame of uneconquerable youth. 
Illustrated.. $1.60 net. 


THE BELL-RINGER 
By CLARA ENDICOTT SEARS 


“A Puritan romance of indescribable 
sweetness, tenderness and pathos, It isa 
study of New England life, emotion, pas- 
sion and transcendental spirituality, which 
must have a permanent place in our litera- 
ture.’—New York Tribune. $1.35 net. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


UNCLE REMUS RETURNS 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Ten newly discovered Uncle Remus 
stories showing “Brer Rabbit” at his fun- 
niest. A perfect gift for children of every 
age and taste. Llustrated. $1.85 net. 


THE SON DECIDES 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


The testing of a young American college 
boy, the son of a German father, by the 
author of ‘Harding of St. Timorhy’s.” 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


THE FRENCH TWINS 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


Pierre and Pierrette live underground in 
shell-torn Rheims. A brave, inspiring tale. 
Drawings by the author. $1.25 net. 


THE BLUE AUNT 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE 


How brother and sister help Aunt Hilda 
in relief work for the French orphans. 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


New York 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


$176 
Daily Readings in the Dome 


anced by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Fear 


- My steadfast heart shall know no fear !— 
Helen Maria Williams. 


Sunday 
And the Lord appeared unto him and 
said, I am the God of Abraham thy 
father: fear not, for I am with thee, and 
will bless thee—Gen. xrrvi. 24. 


Fear does not prevent the approach of 
that which is feared; it only exhausts be- 
forehand the strength which one needs to 
meet the thing feared. Most of the things 
which we fear to meet are not in reality 
so terrible as they appear to be when 
looked at.from afar. When they meet us, 
they can be borne.—Carl Hilty. 

' Monday 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth 
them.—Ps. xxxiv.-7. 


Fear Nor 
Despair not though the way be hard, 
The footfalls dark and deep; 
' Some angel goeth on before 
Thy wavering feet to keep; 
Some angel stoopeth close at hand 
Though darkened be thy day, 
And whispers to thee, though unseen, 
Along the unknown way. 
There is a Presence at thy side 
By angel footsteps led, 
Ge, listen for some angel-thought 
Nor fear the path to tread. 
—George Klingle. 
Tuesday 
For God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear; but of power, and of love, and of a 
strong mind.—2 Tim. i. 7. 
Not wise it is to live in constant night 
For fear of what the future days may 
bring ; 
There never was a day without the light, 
Nor darkest Winter ending not in Spring! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 
Wednesday 
Fear ye not, stand still, and see the sal- 
vation of the Lord, which he will show 
to you to-day.—Ex. xiv. 13. 
Tue INEVITABLE 
While I was fearing it, it came, 
But came with less of fear, 
Because that fearing it so long 
Had almost made it dear. 
There is a fitting a dismay, 
A fitting a despair. 
*Tis harder knowing it is due, 
Than knowing it is here. 
The trying on the utmost, 
The morning it is new, 
Is terribler than wearing it 
A whole existence through. 
—Ewmily Dickinson. 
Thursday 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? the Lord is the 
strength of my life;-of whom shall I be 
afraid?—Ps. xxvii. I. 

Give to the winds thy fears; 
Hope, and be undismayed: 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head. 
Still he savy is thy heart? 
Still sink thy spirits down? 
Cast off the weight, let fear depart, 
And every care be gone. 
—Paulus Gerhardt: Trans. John Wesley. 
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Friday 

In God is my salvation and my neers the 
rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in 
God. ‘Trust in him at all times.—Ps. lrii. 
Oy 

Live Tuy Lire 

Live thy life gallantly and undismayed: 
Whatever harms may hide within the shade, 
Be thou of fear, my spirit! more afraid. 


In earthly pathways evil springeth rife; 

But dread not thou, too much, or pain or 
strife 

That plunge thee to the greater depths of 
life! 


What though the storm-cloud holds the 
bolt that sears? 

The eagle of the crag, that nothing fears, 

Still, still is young after a hundred years! 


—Florence Earl Coates. 


Saturday 
Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be 
not dismayed; for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of 
my righteousness. For I the Lord thy 
God will hold thy right hand, saying unto 
thee, Fear not; I will help thee—Jsa. sli. 
TAO DNS 
LIKE AS A CHILD 
Like as a child, who, through a darkened 
hall, 
Holds fast his mother’s hand from room 
to room, 
Athrill with awe and mystery of gloom, 
But in her presence feels no fear at all, 
I, too, would pass, when I shall hear that 
call 
Which never mortal heard and disobeyed: 
When God is with me, shall I be dis- 
mayed? 
When he upholds me, shall I think to fall? 
Though dear and fair the room where 
now I stay, 
The passage dark where Death must lead 
the way, 
I cannot leave my Father’s house, I know; 
And just across, what great, divine sur- 
prise 
May shine at once on these enraptured 
eyes, 
In that large other room to which I go! 
—Frances Whitmarsh Wile. 


The Tuckerman School 


.The regular Saturday lectures will be re- 
sumed on December 7 at ten o’clock, when 
Dr. Andress will speak on “The Teacher’s 
Attitude toward the Instincts.” ‘These lec- 
tures are without charge to any interested 
persons. 

The Guild of Parish Workers, which is 
made up largely of graduates of the School, 
held its autumn meeting at the School on 
Wednesday, November 27, at three o’clock, 
the new president, Miss Edith L. Jones, 
presiding. The devotional * service was 
conducted by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, who 
used selected portions of the new service 
of Thanksgiving and Praise. 

In a brief address to the Guild, the pres- 
ident said that she found in looking over 
the records of the meetings of previous 
years that a new motive of strength had 
been introduced each year with the feeling 
that the organization does not exist for it- 
self. The Guild has served in various ways, 
notably by furnishing the class-room in 
the home of the School. A committee was 
appointed, Miss Johnson chairman, to re- 
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port at the next meeting on means of 
strength to the Guild during the year. 

Letters were read from members un- 
able to be present and the location of sev- 
eral parish workers mentioned. Miss Edith 
Ii. Beane is in charge of the work at the 
North Unitarian Church in New Bedford, 
Mass.; Miss Anna B. Carter remains at 
Lawrence, Mass.; Miss Caroline L. Carter 
is parish assistant at Rochester, N.Y.; Miss 
Ethel V. Lillibridge is parish assistant at - 
Harvard, Mass.; Miss Mary Lawrance is 
continuing at Montclair, N.J.; Miss Louise 
Henderson is assistant and director of re- 
ligious education at Montreal; Miss Har- 
riet EK. Cooper is assistant to Mr. Hussey 
in Lowell, Mass.; and Miss M. Grace Par- 
nell is assisting Mr. Hawkins in the Con- 
gregational church of Lowell. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
Church of the Disciples, upon invitation of 
Mrs. Florence FE. McAfee. 


Dedication of Tablet 


In the Unitarian church, Groton, on 
Thursday afternoon, November 7, 10918, 
The Alliance dedicated a marble tablet with 
the following inscription :— 


HARRIETT ELIZABETH EDMANDS DIX 
1835—I9I0 


TIRELESS IN SERVICE, GENEROUS IN SPIRIT 
SINGLE-HEARTED AND DEVOTED 
TO HER LOVING MEMORY 
THIS TABLET IS GIVEN BY THE 
GROTON ALLIANCE 
1918 
Mrs. Mary B. Davis, corresponding sec- 
retary of the National Alliance, was pres- 
ent to assist in the services. She paid an 
impressive tribute to the memory of her 
long-time friend and associate in Alliance 
work. 


len, Women and 
Boys at Vuletide 


From man to man or from man to 
boy, there is plain sailing in choos- 
ing really acceptable useful _ re- 
membrances in our Furnishings 
Department just within the door. 


The WOMAN it is who especially 
is helped in her selections. For if 
she’s not sure, there is a knowing 
suggestion or two from the man 
behind the display case. 


Gloves, Scarfs, Handker- 
chiefs, Mufflers, Hosiery, Pa- 
jamas, Jewel Sets, Umbrel- 
las, Walking Sticks, Bath 
Robes, Dressing Gowns, Col- 
lar Bags, Bill Folds, Pass 
Cases, and so on, ad lib. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT ASKS YOU 
TO BUY EARLY 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 WASHINGTON STREET P 
“‘The Old House with The Young Spirit’’ 
Please patronize our advertisers 
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Why talk about 
ited religion in 
your heart if it 
is not visible in 
your life? 


Church News from New York 


M. A. B. 


New York, N.Y., 
November 23, 1918. 


“Jubilation” was the word in New York 
for a week following the end of the war, 
and hearts and voices echoed, “Thank God 
for peace!” 

The city has been a blaze of color from 
the Battery to the Bronx and from South 
Brooklyn to Brownsville, and every person 

_ had a flag or bow of red, white, and blue 
as decoration. Your correspondent was 
proud to wear the very knot of ribbon she 
had worn during the Civil War. 

It did not matter that there were two cele- 
brations. The spontaneous thanksgiving of 
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who was a part of it; the crowds singing 
in the streets, the faces wet with tears, 
bore testimony to the joy that had come 
to our people. In Brooklyn, on Monday, 
| the 11th, at noon, a notable service of 
prayer and praise was held in Holy Trinity 
Church. Dr. John Howard Mellish called 
the ministers of all denominations on the 
Heights to take part in this service. 

The great Lutheran Church has been 
holding jubilee meetings over the union of 
three branches of the church and the for- 
mation of the United Lutheran Church of 
America. One speaker at the mass meeting 
said, “November 11 will go down in history 
as marking the political deliverance of mil- 
lions of men; back of it comes November 
10, the birthday of Martin Luther, whose 
methods of spiritual liberty formed the 
religious counterpart of the great demo- 
cratic movements of to-day.” 


Lectures on Current History 

In the uptown Unitarian church, Lenox 

_ Avenue, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, min- 

_ister, there is much activity among the 

_ different organizations. The Sunday-school 

is receiving thoughtful guidance from Mrs. 

A. R. Shelander, wife of the former min- 

- ister at Passaic, N.J. The scattered con- 
_gregation makes it hard to gather all the 
children together. The sermon topics for 

November are: “Aids to Living,” “What 

“Men Die For,” “The Point of View,” and 
pe the Game. ” The Sunday Evening 


- WHEN BUYING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
i> do not forget Dr. Sunderland’s ; 
“ RISING JAPAN, $1.25: OH, TO BE RICH AND 
a, YOUNG! $1.00; THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE, 
_—s«$1,20; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Religion and 
- Evolution), 80 cents. 


Order from the UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


the first will never be forgotten by any one | 
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Forum has been resumed, and Col. McIn-} 
tyre of the Salvation Army. spoke Novem- 
ber 17, on “The War Drive Here and 
Over There.” 

The Alliance has arranged a course of 
five lectures on current history to be given 
by Dr. John Willis Slaughter, editor of 
The Public. ‘These lectures attract many 
outsiders, both men and women. Questions 
are asked from the floor and afiswered 
by the speaker. 

A series of five subscription concerts have 
been planned, with fine artists, the proceeds 
for the benefit of the church. The annual 
fair, begun many years ago by the faithful 
workers in this church, will be held this 
year, as usual, in spite of many sugges- 
tions that it be given up and the money 
raised in other ways. Red Cross work 
is done two days a week, by a fine group 


‘of workers. 


The annual report of the Messiah Social 
Service League has been issued.. The 
League began in 1910. Its activities have 
increased each year. The neighborhood 
work is in co-operation with Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association and _ includes 
community centre work at Public School 
No. 116, backyard playgrounds and tene- 
ment clubs, vocational guidance (paid 
worker for this department), and food 
pledge campaign. The Social Service Bu- 
reau investigated, relieved, and helped with 
advice 153 cases during the year. Members 
have worked in group co-operation, on 
campaigns, Red Cross drive, and Belgian 
relief. 


“WHAT ARE THE MEN Dornc?” 


At the Messiah Forum the average at- 
tendance has been 238 and there have been 
discussions of vital problems. There have 
been also mid-week lecture conferences 
to provide expert information on various 
special problems in which the League is 
interested. At the annual meeting of the 
League it was voted to continue the work 
for 1918-19 as in the past year, and to 
raise at least $1,650 for the budget. The 
registered membership of the Forum is 164. 

From the new year book we learn that 
the membership of this church is 973 and 
the enrolment in the Sunday-school is 144. 
The Alliance Branch purchased $150 of 
Liberty bonds. By the terms of the Stev- 
ens-Richardson Memorial Fund, The Alli- 
ance will receive the income from $5,000 
for its regular work, and its benevolent 
committee a like sum. This gift to the 
Church of the Messiah of $50,000 from Mrs. 
M. Grace Richardson in memory of her 
sister, Miss Catherine B. Stevens, is di- 
vided as follows: To the church, $25,000; 
the Messiah Home, $10,000; The Alliance, 
$10,000; the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, $5,000. The Alliance numbers 170, 
the largest in New York, and ninth in 
Alliance membership at large. 

All Souls, bright in its new dress, and 
with the light streaming in, is a very dif- 
ferent place from the gloomy church of 
past years. Mr. Sullivan held on November 
17 a Thanksgiving service for “Victory, 
Its Causes and Its Responsibilities.” The 
church was filled, and all went away with 
uplifted and grateful hearts. The pulpit 
decoration was very beautiful_—a heavy 
wreath of laurel, and above, the flags of 


the Allies, our own in the centre, and on 


. 
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both sides those of France, England, Italy, 
and Belgium. 

Mr. Sullivan is speaking to The Alliance 
the second Wednesday each month, on his- 
tory in the making, and men and events of 
the present time. Red Cross work is done 
three days a week. The minister asks in 
the calendar for November 10, “What are 
the men of the parish doing?” 

At Plainfield, N.Y., Rev. Mr. Backus, the 
new minister, reports that just as they were 
gaining a little momentum, the church was 
closed by the health board, on account of 
the influenza, and that during that time he 
found he could be of use in the hospital, 
where the orderlies were sick and few men 
available. The Sunday-school now has been 
reorganized and is quite promising, ‘“Pleas- 
ant Sunday evenings” are planned for the 
winter, with simple tea at six o’clock, and 
an address on some topic of interest after- 
ward. “The Southern Mountaineers and 
the Pine Mountain Settlement” was the 
talk for the first evening, November 24. 
Mrs. Backus is the new president of The 
Alliance. A reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Backus was given November 16. 


COMPANION.—Comiortable? home wanted for the 
winter by an American woman, not young enough for a 
Y.W.C. A. Home, and too young for a Home for the 
Aged; has beld responsible positions, but can now do only 
light work; she can pay $4 a week toward the expense of 
her board and would help with mending, reading aloud, 
letter writing; reference required and given. ‘Address 
Box 144 Copley Square, Boston, Mass. (Providence or 
Boston home considered.) 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100. and 8161. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance ae and Night 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


rank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston”’ 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street | 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


To Subscribers 


Under the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board, it is a vioLATION to send the 
Register unless it is. paid for in advance. 
The subscribers will please look at the ad- 
dress label, and if the subscription is due, 
send remittance at once so that the paper 
may be continued, 
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Chroughout the Church 


The pressure of holiday advertising has 
greatly reduced the space usually available 
for parish news letters. Will the ministers 
and people grant patience, with the assurance 
that publication will be made as early as 
possible? 


Announcements 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
December 9, at 11 A.M. Rev. W. W. Locke 
of Scituate will preside. Rev. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, D.D., editor of the Christian 
Register, will speak on “Efficiency.” All 
are invited. Dr. Dieffenbach has given spe- 
cial attention to the subject. 


Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of the Unitarian 
church, Newton Centre, Mass., has just 
come back from a year’s service at the 
front with the French Army in the Forest 
of Argonne. He was able to take a number 
of photographs of the front-line trenches 
and other places of interest in the Forest. 
A set of lantern slides has been made, and 
Mr. Hawes is willing to take a limited 
number of engagements to show these, 
charging only a small fee to help pay the 
cost of the slides. 


Parish News Letters 


Cottage Meetings 


Scituaté, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Warren W. Locke: Several union services 
have been held by the Trinitarian and Uni- 
tarian churches during the past year. On 
Sunday, November 24, Rev. Lewis E. Perry 
of the Congregational church preached in 
the Unitarian church at the morning 
Thanksgiving service in exchange with 
Rev. William W. Locke. A series of cot- 
tage meetings will be held this winter in 
the different sections of the town which 
are distant from the church. Sunday 
evening, November 17, the cottage meet- 
ing was at the home of Miss Mary Ann 
Ford of Greenbush. The Women’s Alli- 
ance meets regularly at the Manson House 
for Red Cross work and in different homes 
for social and literary exercises. They 
have held their annual harvest supper and 
made a generous contribution to the 
church and to the local War Work Cam- 
paign. Plans are under way to meet the 
needs of the soldiers in the neighboring 
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encampment, which may be permanent as! Arlington Unitarian Sunday-school..:...... 


a proving-ground for big guns. The Man- 


son House will furnish hospitality and, Miss Lucy Lowell...............++++e00e 


recreation to these soldiers, and we shall 
be glad to receive the co-operation of. 
other churches in carrying on the per- 


|}sonal work with soldiers conducted by 
| Rev. William W. Locke, to whom contri- 


butions, Victrola records, etc., may be sent. 


Personals 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, has received a 
unanimous call to succeed Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones as minister of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, director of Abraham Lin- 
coln Center, and editor of Unity. Mr. 
Holmes has announced to his people that 
he has taken the call under consideration. 


Rey. Frederick A. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by Rev. W. A. Vrooman at Wilmington, 
Del., in the parlor of the First Unitarian 
Church. Mr. Griffin spoke of racial condi- 
tions in Canada, where the population is 
almost equally divided between French 
Catholics and Protestants. The men of the 
church decided to meet once a month dur- 
ing the winter for supper and a social even- 
ing, with addresses by chosen speakers. 


For the Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer of the Fund, Charles B. Wiggin, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Previously .acknowledged.......:svea+csss> $5,787.00 
WIG M5 Ste Se cis ote rers ope 0''s's. Sater oretet teres ie 50.00 
Geogge <S.. Dntttefield i... +t cebnebebineisteels 10.00 
Miss: Fannie M.-Faulkner....<..th «ameees sien 25.00 
Women’s Alliance of Westwood, Mass...... 10.00 
Mrs. George F. Richardson..............- 20.00 
ed ie ee Ree ee ee a a 100.00 
Mirs../A.. DD. Wadsworth. ........1.0% stereos 25.00 
Stephan 5; Dangleyich «.< sms. sane 5.00 
Marlborough Branch of The Alliance “a 25.00 
Milired Sansa Pils. < cio core 0 wherteretetee aie 5.00 
Mrs. Cordelia M. Bunker.......esseseee+ 5.00 
Henry Ee Rape ges cece vist: Sees. « 5.00 
Bbénty (ERAS Re. oles lees < ee ors 5.00 
Caroline tC. Bumvagecre +o cares eretrietertieraters 2.00 
Pdward "C, CBvtrarer..« «a,c. 0a aiatersie* » 10.00 
Ed, BB; aemletatevare atonare Stcvaledu'an latte ateraote vie 5.00 
Mijas. Nathialia, SGI rclere. « » siniom Gmtbie cintars.0s ae 5.00 
Mites, faite Sian yess a:c?s:0ca ols. > eaters ate < 5.00 
NWhiss Thatta Tigers sds icc.s/<: ocala ets aleve 5.00 
Miss: Lucy. Brigham .)...4.0:..+ ian nie'e oer ae 10.00 
Mrs. Richard C. Humphreys 10.00 
Gharler (AS Giiabhetecnwt . oho. tomeeens © «0 10.00 
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Miss fAmnie L. Sears. ois os ices cle 
Mrs. George E. Pratt 


$6,217.85 
Cuaries B. Wiccrn, 
Treasurer. 


AMONG FRIENDS 


The Christmas Question is 


What Shall I Give? 


MANY ANSWER 


A Year with the Register 


Subscription $3.00 


A Card of Presentation especially designed and 
inscribed will be sent to each recipient if desired. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


3° SAVE MEAT ® 


by serving more stuffing when you 
serve roast meats, poultry, 
fish and game. 
If this ing is fla d with Bell’s Sea- 
vdins We atkette the qiloakerwk Cas teed 
ASK GROCERS FOR 


: i 


oT” TANNS> 


members. 


UPHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
$75,000. The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 
Ministers and committees are requested to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 
The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses RoBEeRTsoN 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, MAssacHusETTsS 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Wituiams, Treasurer 
25 Bracon STREET, Boston, MassacuusETTS 


AN ADVENTURE OF COURAGE AND FIDELITY 


be 
~~ 


ee 
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New England’s Greatest Store 


Is in full readiness for the 


: Gift Season 5 
HE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS is evident in our 5 

whole establishment—finding expression in the 

myriad gift offerings which fill the many selling sec- 


tions —carefully selected merchandise from home and 
abroad, particularly appropriate for the Christmas 


a remembrance. 
The Gift Practical 


is everywhere prominent—for while the Spirit of Giving 
and Yuletide Remembrance is inseparable from New 
England Hospitality, sober reflections which occupy 
our thoughts will incline many to give very practical 
and useful things. 


The Advantages of Shopping Now 
are Obvious 


All hurry is avoided—comfortable selection assured—aided 
by experienced salespeople—the store is less crowded—channels 


‘ for distant delivery are clear. 


Hundreds of people are choosing their 
Christmas Gifts Every Day 


Jordan Marsh Company 


io : see 
eam apy RA PALA 


’ 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantrics 


Flossie: “Johnny, can you tell me the 
function of the pores of the body?” 
Johnny: “They are the things we use to 
catch cold with.” 


“Chauffeur, bring my car at once.” 
“Which one, sir?” “Man, you don’t mean 
to say you have more than one of them out 
of the repair shop?”—Judge. 


“To whom shall I go to get advice on 
how to succeed in life?” “Go to some one 
who has failed; the successful people are 
too busy to talk.’—Boston Transcript. 


The dealer who tells you that your win- 
ter’s coal has been “slated” for delivery 
may mean well, but his choice of words 
raises uncomfortable doubts on the quality 
of that promised fuel. — Philadelphia 
- Ledger. 


“Are you quite sure there are no mi- 
crobes in the food you sell?” asked the 
fussy woman of the baker. “Quite posi- 
tive, ma’am. You see, the Government 
now compels us to use substitutes in every- 
thing.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


Doctor: “I’m afraid your poor husband is 
beyond help. I can hold out no hope.” 
Voice from Bed: “’Ere, ’oo are yer gettin’ 
at? I ain’t a-goin’ to snuff out!” Wife: 
“You leave it to the doctor, dearie; ’e 


knows best!’—London Passing Show. 


Mrs. Clymer (giving a little dinner) : 
“OQ Julia, the maid just walked out on me! 
Won't you serve?” Cook (firmly): “Not 
in the dinin’-room! But I’ve had cafeteria 
experience, so if you'll line up your guests 
and shoot them out here with their plates, 
T'll see that they get all that’s comin’ to 
them.”—Buffalo Express. 


“You don’t seem to pay any attention 
to these germs.” “I don’t talk about ’em 
any more than is necessary,” answered 
Doc Braney. “I take all possible precau- 
tions and then try to ignore ’em. The 
meanest thing about a germ is that if he 
can’t attack you anywhere else, he tries to 
get on your mind.”—Washington Star. 


While in a certain government office re- 
cently Sir Evan Jones, the British trans- 
port board chairman, overheard the fol- 
lowing dialogue between two fair type- 
writer tappers: “Isn’t it terrible the way 
we have to work these days?” “Rather! 
Why, I typed so many letters yesterday 
that last night I finished my prayers with 
‘Yours truly.’”—Vancouver Province. 


When George Reid, the high commis- 
sioner for the Australian commonwealth, 
was knighted, his democratic associates 
balked at calling him “Sir.” A heckler at 
a meeting called out, “Say, ‘Sir’ George, 
what does K. C. M. G. after your name 
mean?” © Without a moment’s hesitation 
the new Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George answered, 
“Keep Calling Me George.”—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


At the camp Y. M. C. A. a lonesome 
and pathetic-looking soldier sat playing 
the phonograph. His mouth was drawn 
and he appeared homesick. The tune he 
was playing was “There’s No Place Like 
Home.” He played the record again and 
again. Finally a sympathetic “Y” ser- 
retary asked him if he was blue and think- 


ing of the folks, at home. “Naw,” re- 
plied the soldier, “I ain’t thinkin’. of 
nothin’. All the other records is busted.” 


—Judge. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from. 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Municipal and Corporation 


BONDS 


By MONTGOMERY ROLLINS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A concise treatise of bonds and the bond business 
in handy pocket volume. 


Describes all types of bonds with authentic informa- 
tion regarding financing entailed by war conditions, 


including Liberty Loans (First to Fourth, inclusive). 
Bound in flexible red leather this little book is a 


useful and attractive Holiday gift. At Bookstores 
or from the Publishers postpaid on receipt of 


Price, $1.00 Each 


Che Financial Publishing Company 


Controlling the publications of Montgomery 
Rollins. Headquarters in America for all 
books upon finance. 


17 JOY ST., Dept. 9, BOSTON, MASS, 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, min- 
ister. Morning service at rr. Sunday-school at 9.45. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul] Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at 11 A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. © 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, December 8. Subject, “The Power of the 
Things that are Not.” Morning service at 11. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. 
Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 p.m. At the 
Wednesday noon service, Mr. Snow will speak. Service 
daily 12m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Social Service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Rev. W. Harris Crook will continue 
his talks on “Laborin War-Time in Great Britain.” Kin- 
dergarten and Primary classes at 11 A.M. Church service 
at1zrA.mM. All seats are free and a cordial invitation is 
extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill, Ipswich 
Street car to Jersey Street. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The members of the All 
Souls Church, Roxbury, have decided to continue the Sun- 
day evening services. The help derived from the services 
held through November under the leadership of Rev. 
Miles Hanson has been so great, and the response so grati- 
fying, there was no other course than to continue. 
hearty invitation is given to friends of other churches to 
join in this quiet Sabbath evening’s devotion. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Brothers! Are we enlisted for the great empr se,—to 
make this world unsafe for autocrats; exploiters: of hu- 
manity; subverters of liberty; perverters of the truth; 
and all who in any way add to the sum of human misery? 
On, then! “On, to the bound of the waste! On, to the 
City of God!” where no abomination may enter, nor any- 
thing that maketh a lie! : 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. . PS FE” 
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ASH BARREL 


SSS 
Ts acon TRUCK 
aay Red Sey up stairs or down. Our Spiral 


Asb Barrels are cheaper. Under 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE ror CATALOGUE ON Each 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = “LYNN, MASS. 


WOMEN | 
INVESTORS 


We specialize in tax free stocks and 
bonds of New England Companies which 
are particularly suited for women in- 
vestors; Lowell Bleachery, Plymouth 
Rubber, Sullivan Machinery and 


Farr Alpaca. 


Another stock, which dates back to 
1853, pays dividends of 10% and has 


paid many extras. This is a favorite in- 
vestment for trust funds. 


Mrs. Currier of our organization will 
be glad to call or write any woman de- 
siring details. 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


52 Devonshire St., Boston 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges 


g 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mase, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity 
of materials we request our subscribers 
kindly to send us notice of change of ad- 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. ‘ 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. ae 


f 


- 
. 


